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THE PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN RACE OF AMERICA^ 

(with a map.) 


Man enters the world with suicidal propensi¬ 
ties, which, unlessdivinely controlled, develope 
’ themselves with greater or less rapidity until 
? -they end in his irretrievable ruin. His incli- 

1 nations are subversive of his happin _ 

I the indulgence of them are to him the source 
j of unspeakable calamities. His worst punish 
ment is that he should be left to himself 
. Wherever this has been the case, and man 
j w ithout tiie interposition of divine correctives 
has been free to pursue his own way, his his¬ 
tory is one of augmenting sorrow. We find 
it to be so in the case of individuals and of 
nations. How many a sin-worn being 
us in the path of life; how many a moral 
, wreck drifting onward to destruction! There 
are shipwrecks on the ocean, and there are 
shipwrecks on the sea of life. The gallant 
vessel, apparently well found and well 
manned, looses from her moorings amidst ad¬ 
miring crowds, and her passengers, as, with 
feelings of mingled joy and sorrow, they bid 
farewell to their native land, anticipate a pro¬ 
sperous voyage to the new country which 
they have chosen as their distant home. A few 
hours, and all is changed. Cuught by a storm 
in the narrow seas, and swept from her course, 
she has been cast a helpless wreck on a rock- 
bound coast, and, as the deep sea absorbs her, 
she becomes the coffin of the greater portion 
of those who sailed in her. How many there 
are who make shipwreck of their souls, who 
are destroyed, not so much by the adverse 
{power of external causes, as by the force 
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of their own self-will! How many a scene 
of self-inflicted sorrow may be found in the 
recesses of our crowded metropolis! What 
multiplied evidences might be adduced to 
show, that to yield himself to the tide and in¬ 
fluence ofhis own nature is,to man,self-destruc¬ 
tion ! And yet this he will not fail to do, un¬ 
less the gospel interpose—unless Christ be 
apprehended, and a new and powerful influ¬ 
ence, derived from Him, correct this ruinous 
propensity of our fallen nature, 
i And therefore it is, that to disseminate the 
knowledge of the gospel far and wide, at home 
M'd abroad, is true philanthropy. Nations, as 
well as individual^ need its merciful interfe¬ 
rence, otherwise nations, as well as individuals, 
use their energies and powers to their own 
destruction. We have the stricken race as 
well as the sin-stricken individual, nations de¬ 
generated and wasting away under the baneful 
power of demoralizing habits. The victim 
Of consumption, in whose wasted form may 
Be seen the tremendous reaction of evil iudul- 
Voi. V. 


gence, is the just emblem of tho condition to 
which many a tribe of the great human family 
has been reduced. Yet, even in such extreme 
cases, the gospel, when mercifully introduced, 
makes manifest its restorative power. In the 
case of the individual, it does not, indeed, ar¬ 
rest the progress of mortal sickness, or save the 
injured body from an early grave; but it re¬ 
vives the soul from callousness and despair; it 
brings near to the dying man the promise of 
pardon and reconciliation through the atoning 
blood of Jesus, and re-animates him with 
hope, because it tells him, that, numberless 
as his sins have been, and calamitous in their 
results, he may be saved out of them. But 
introduced into communities and nations, 
while it ministers eternal hopes to individuals, 
it dispenses temporal blessings to the race; and 
woudrously correcting those national vices 
which have proved to be the noxious sources 
of untold calamity, it arrests the process of 
depopulation, and preserves the race from the 
extinction which had been deemed inevitable. 

Many instances might be adduced in proof 
of this, but we confine ourselves on the present 
occasion to one — the new prospects which are 
opening to the Bed Indian race in connexion 
with the advance of gospel truth amongst 
them. 

National decay had fearfully progressed 
mong them, and many have pronounced them 
.J be a race doomed to perish. Even although 
it be admitted that the amount of depopula¬ 
tion has been overstated, and that their num¬ 
bers at the commencement of European colo¬ 
nization were not so great, nor the existing 
residue so small, as has been generally sup¬ 
posed, still it is an undoubted fact, that in two 
hundred years they have diminished by one- 
half. Schoolcraft assigns one million as the 
numerical standard at the period of Cabot’s 
discovery of North America. He admits that 
their descendants at the present time scarcely 
exceed half a million. This is indeed a fearful 
diminution! How tremendous must be the 
power of evil in a race, when it not only arrests 
the action of the original law, “ increase and 
multiply,” but forces tho stream backward in 
its course, and causes population to contract 
instead of expanding. We cannot wonder 
that many have viewed them as a race marked 
for extinction at no distant period, like the 
aborigines of Hayti, and other portions of tho 
human family, which have ceased to be. And 
such must have been the case had they re¬ 
mained in destitution of the gospel. Tho 
. . influences which had already produced 
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results so disastrous, must have continued to 
operate with increasing force, until the grave 
had closed upon a childless remnant. But 
that gospel has been introduced. The work 
commenced early, although on a limited scale. 

It is worthy of remembrance that the Puri¬ 
tan colonists, who, chartered by Charles I., 
proceeded to settle the territory of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, which they had purchased from the 
council of New Plymouth, bore on their seal 
the device of a Red Indian, with the cry of 
the Macedonian in the vision of St. Paul, 

“ Come over, and help us.” Mayhew and 
Eliot led the way in the noble effort to com¬ 
municate to others those blessed truths which 
were dearer to them than the land ot their 
birth, and all the associations connected with it. 
The Rev. Thomas Hooker’s assistant in his 
school at Little Baddow—whither that divine 
had retired after suspension, on account of non¬ 
conformity, from his ministry at Chelmsford — 
transferred to the American shore, became 
the beloved pastor of an emigrant flock ga¬ 
thered together at Roxbury. But the Indians 
needed to be evangelized; and, pressed in con¬ 
science, Eliot first, by long and painful 
study, mastered their language, and then 
went forth as a Missionary to this people, 
to test the value of his own maxim, “ When 
we would accomplish any great things, the 
best policy is to work by an engine that 
the world knows nothing of.” He tried and 
proved the efficacy of the gospel. The iron 
will yielded to its benign influence, and the 
inflexible warrior submitted to be led as a 
little child. His converts cheered him with 
encouraging words. “Our whole nation,” thus 
they would speak, “ laughs for joy to see us 
walk on the same road with thyself, to join 
the Father of spirits. Our hearts shall make 
but one. Come with us to the forests: come to 
our homes by the great river: we shall plant 
the tree of life of which thou speakest: thou 
and our warriors shall rest beneath its leaves; 
and thou shalt tell us more of that land where 
there is neither storm nor death, and the sun 
is always bright. Will not that be good?” 
We cannot wonder that he loved his people. 
He was in every sense a Missionary. His 
heart was in his work; and amongst his last 
words were these — “ Let no dark cloud rest 
on the work of the Indians: let it live when I 
am dead.” 

These early labours were the first waters 
which trickled forth from that inexhaustible 
spring of true sympathy which Christ opens 
inheartsthatare Hisown. Are we not justified 
in saying, that since then it has never ceased to 
flow? The Mayhews, Sergeant, Brainerd, 
helped to perpetuate these self-denying labours, 
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and to gather in souls from amongst these 
tribes to Christ. Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Moravian benevolence 
commenced its untiring efforts on behalf of 
the Indian race. Between thirty and forty 
years ago, Rupert’s Land was first visited by 
the Missionaries of our own Society; and now 
the stream of Christian love, flowjng forth by 
a great variety of agencies and instrumenta¬ 
lities, is being dispersed in different directions, 
to bring health and gladness to the suffering 
Indian. 

Let us glance at some of the results, and 
first of all in connexion with the United-States 
Indians. We have the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, formerly one people, and proprie¬ 
tors of the territory which is now known 
as the State of Mississippi. The American 
Board of Missions commenced to labour 
amongst them in 1818. They were a degraded 
people, and the work which lay before the 
Christian Missionary was of the most arduous 
character; but in faith and hope it was grap¬ 
pled with, and with encouraging tokens of 
success, until the order came from the 
United-States’ government for the removal 
of these Indians beyond the Mississippi. 
The Missionaries went with them, and after 
a . season the work revived; and now, of 
the whole tribe one-eighth belong to the 
visible church. The amount of genuine god¬ 
liness in this proportion of Christian profession 
is not below the average of other churches. 
“ With them, as with us,” say the American 
Board, “ there are the lukewarm and the un¬ 
fruitful. With them, as with us, are the incon¬ 
stant and the wayward. But we find there, 
as here, bright examples of godly living, of 
large-hearted benevolence, of progress in 
knowledge and holiness. And there, too, as 
here, we see happy death-beds, joyful antici¬ 
pations of coming blessedness, and triumphant 
departures to the rest which remaineth to the 
people of God.” 

“ As might be expected, cases of discipline 
frequently occur ; but we are assured by Mr. 
Byington * that there is no occasion for the 
taking of testimony. The delinquent becomes 
himself the witness, and the truth is soon dis¬ 
closed. A member of a Choctaw church, in 
good standing, never refuses to pray, what¬ 
ever may be the occasion. If the head of a 
family makes a profession of religion, he is 
sure to set up an altar in his household ; and 
if at any time the daily offering is withheld, it 
is freely admitted that ‘ sin lieth at the door.’ 


* Tlic Rev. C. Byington, of Stockbridge, Choc¬ 
taw Mission. 
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After what has been said] it will excite no sur¬ 
prise to hear that the Choctaw Christians pray 
much for the heathen. ‘Seldom,’ says Mr. 
Copeland,* * do they forget to intercede for the 
success of Missions in this and in erery land.’ 
The Board, too, with its officers, is often re¬ 
membered at the morning and the evening 
sacrifice.”+ 

Various interesting features of improvement 
are enumerated in the report from whence the 
above extract has been taken. Intemperance 
has been greatly curtailed. Conscious of this 
peculiar weakness of their race, and the dan¬ 
gers to which they were exposed in conse¬ 
quence, this people, in 1823, enacted a law' 
similar in principle to the Maine law'. This 
law, when the statutes of Mississippi were 
extended over them, became dead; but no 
sooner had they removed beyond the Missis¬ 
sippi jurisdiction to the territory they now 
occupy, than they re-enacted it. The forbidden 
article is destroyed whenever found within 
their limits, but the frontier is lined by the 
whisky-shops of the white men. 

Again, the Choctaws, as an agricultural 
people, are rapidly advancing in skill and in¬ 
dustry. “ Teams of horses and cattle,waggons, 
large and small, are becoming more and more 
frequent.” “ They raise corn enough, in fa¬ 
vourable seasons, for their own wants, and 
generally thousands of bushels are offered for 

“ Education is highly prized by the Choc¬ 
taws. Indeed, their desire to obtain suitable in - 
struction for their children is nearly universal. 

4 If they had the means, and competent teach¬ 
ers,’ Mr. HotchkinJ says, 4 almost every child 
in the nation would be in school forthwith.’ 

‘ There has never been a time in their history 
when this subject received so much attention.’ 
Large sums are freely expended. First of all, 
there is a fund for the training of lads and 
young men in our academies and colleges. 
Then there is an annual appropriation of 
25,500 dollars for the support of boarding- 
schools iu the nation, placed under the care of 
four different Missionary Societies, represent¬ 
ing the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists, they having agreed to 
contribute largely therefor. And it is but 
simple justice to the Choctaw government to 
say, that in the management of these insti¬ 
tutions they have shown remarkable tact and 
ability. Such has been the success of the ex- 

* The Rev. H. K. Copeland, Wheelock, Choctaw 
Mission. 

t Forty-third Annual Report (1852) of the 
Board, pp. 27, 28. 

t The Rev. E, Ilotchkin, Good Water, Choctaw 
Mission. 
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periment, indeed, that it is often said in the 
adjoining States, 4 The Indian schools are 
better than ours.’ A few parents send their 
children to the boarding-schools at their own 
expense ; and more would be glad to do so if 
there were room. In fact, the Committee have 
been solicited, within a few weeks, to open a 
school on this very plan. The provision for 
common schools, it must be confessed, is 
wholly inadequate. But as soon as suitable 
teachers shall be raised up, it is presumed that 
every neighbourhood will be supplied; for 
large sums are frequently collected for this 
object, in the absence of national grants, by 
individual effort. That competent instructor* 
may be prepared, some of the leading men in 
the nation wish the Good-Water school to be 
converted into an institution that shall here¬ 
after equal any female seminary in the United 
States, and the change is to be made this very 
year. 

“ It is an interesting fact, that in all the 
Choctaw schools the Christian religion holds 
a place of singular prominence. And not only 
so: Saturday and Sabbath-schools, as they 
are called, are sustained at the expense of the 
nation. 4 1 know of no State,’ Mr. Copeland 
says, ‘where appropriations are made from 
the school fund for the support of Sunday- 
schools ; but such is the case here.’ ” § 

The above intention has been carried into 
effect. “On the 0th of November 1852 the 
general council of the Choctaw nation con¬ 
verted the Good-Water school into ‘ a high 
institution of learning.’ ” 

“ The Choctaws have a good government. 
They have a written constitution, with a ‘ de¬ 
claration of rights ’ which embodies the liberty 
of the press, trial by jury, the rights of con¬ 
science, proper safeguards of person and pro¬ 
perty, the equality of all Christian denomina¬ 
tions, and almost every great principle of civil 
and religious freedom. . . . 

“ The statutes of the Choctaws are simple — 
sometimes defective in phraseology, but for 
the most part commendable in their aim and 
spirit. Of the laws which relate to slavery 
the Committee have no occasion to speak, as 
they were laid before the Board four years 
ago. It is supposed, however, that the Choc¬ 
taw people entertain more enlightened views 
on this whole subject than the adjacent states. 

It should be said, perhaps, that there are some 
failures and lapses in the administration of 
justice; but this is generally owing to igno¬ 
rance, and not to deliberate unfaithfulness. 
And the improvement in this respect, even 
within two years, is palpable and decisive.” 

b Forty-third Annual Report, &c., pp 28,29 

|| Ibid. p. 29. 
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We glance briefly at another tribe. The 
Cherokees originally possessed the states of 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. Notwith¬ 
standing sixteen treaties previously formed 
with the government of the United States, 
intended to secure themselves in the posses¬ 
sion of their country, in 1820 they bartered 
away three-fourths of it to the United States, 
and commenced their emigrations to the Ar¬ 
kansas river. In 1828 the alternative was pro¬ 
posed to them, on the demand of the state of 
Georgia, either that they should resign their 
own appropriate exemptions, and incorporate 
with the state, or else emigrate. In 1836, the 
pressure connected with this point continuing, 
the majority, to the amount of 16,000, decided 
on emigration. This compulsory movement, 
at a time when, as a people, they were rapidly 
improving, was productive, as might be ex¬ 
pected, of deplorable consequences. 

“ The history of our efforts among the Chc- 
rokees must always awaken the most painful 
emotions. For the first ten years they were 
eminently successful. Then followed a new 
and disastrous era. The ancient and cherished 
fatherland of this interesting people was 
wanted for another race. They made their 
appeal to natural right, to solemn treaties, to 
international law; but it was all in vain. An 
iron purpose demanded their removal; and go 
they must. Sad was their exodus; and sadder 
still the history of those first few years in their 
far-off home. Our surprise is less that more 
has not been accomplished, than that all was 
not lost.” * 

In their report for 1853 the American 
Board again refers to this subject— 

“ It must be confessed that the Cherokees 
are not making that progress towards an ele¬ 
vated and permanent Christian civilization, 
which their friends have desired to see. The 
measures adopted by the United States, many 
years ago, for the purpose of effecting their 
removal to their present home, inflicted 
wounds which still remain unhealed. No 
language, indeed, can describe the melancholy 
results of the former policy of our govern¬ 
ment. The large annuities, moreover, which 
were paid to the people per capita in 1852, 
operated injuriously in various ways. On the 
other hand, the efforts put forth by Christians 
in their behalf fall entirely below the exi¬ 
gencies of the case. Our own Mission should 
be reinforced immediately, so as to exert a 
much wider and stronger influence. 

“The Committee refer to this subject again, 
because of an abiding and most painful con¬ 
viction that the churches, acting with and 


* Forty-third Annual Report, &c 


through the Board, are not discharging their 
duty to these Indians. To place our opera¬ 
tions upon a just and proper basis, several 
Missionaries should be sent into their country 
within the coming year only one, however, 
has been secured. Mean time, ‘ an enemy ’ is 
busy. While we sleep, he is sowing tares. 
And when the day of harvest shall have 
come, we shall find, not ‘the full corn in 
the ear,’ but that which is fit only for the 
burning.” f 

Still, although in a lesser degree, precisely 
the same features of improvement may be 
found amongst them as amongst the Choc¬ 
taws. In connexion with the different Socie¬ 
ties labouring among them is to be found a 
goodly number of communicants, concerning 
whose Christian standard one Missionary 
from amongst several bears the following tes¬ 
timony—“Those whom we receive into our 
churches, on the whole, give as much evidence 
of being born again as did the church mem¬ 
bers in Vermont when I lived there.” The 
Cherokees are manfully struggling against 
intemperance. Intoxicating drinks are pro¬ 
hibited, and the seller, after three convictions, 
is subject to serious civil disabilities. Beyond 
the frontier line the temptation is to be found, 
and the governors of Arkansas and Missouri 
have been vainly urged to prevent the sale of 
ardent spirits along the boundary. The fire¬ 
water is therefore, as might be expected, still 
smuggled into the nation, but the consumption 
is far less than it was several years ago. The 
Cherokees have made great improvements in 
agriculture. Thirty years ago, says General 
W. Thompson, they “ ‘ subsisted almost ex¬ 
clusively on the little game which their 
country afforded. Agriculture could scarce¬ 
ly be said to exist among them. With few 
exceptions, there were no farms, and but a 
few patches of corn, cultivated mainly by the 
Indian women.’ Now ‘the farms are all in 
good order, and indicating industry and care. 
The hunter’s life is almost entirely aban¬ 
doned.’ Dr. Butler says, ‘ Every family has 
a plough, so far as I know, and raises more or 
less of corn, potatos, and beans for its own 
use; and all classes raise these articles for 
sale. Many have fields of oats and wheat, with 
patches of cotton. Very few families can be 
found that have not cattle, hogs, and one horse 
at least.$ Good gardens are frequently seen, 


+ Forty-fourth Annual Report (1853), &c., 

p. 160. 

“ A recent census shows that among the ‘ emi¬ 
grant Cherokees’ there are 5770 horses, 28,705 
cattle, and 35,832 hogs. The ‘ old settlers ’ are said 
to have more in proportion to their number,” 


c., p. 30. 
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with orchards 
trees.’ ” * 

They are advancing in knowledge. “Twenty- 
six years ago many seemed to think that 
they conferred a favour on the Missionary by 
allowing him to take their children to feed, 
clothe, and instruct for nothing. Now, the 
desire for education is nearly universal; and 
not a few are willing to incur a heavy expen¬ 
diture, rather than fail of obtaining it. Aside 
from Mission schools, there are two semina¬ 
ries, and twenty-seven common schools, sup¬ 
ported by the nation, in all of which the 
English language is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The seminaries — one for boys and the 
other for girls — are intended to accommodate 
one hundred pupils each, and the course of 
study is to extend through four years. It 
is the wish and purpose of the Cherokee 
government to procure teachers of high qua¬ 
lifications ; and to this end they offer very 
liberal salaries.” f 

Lastly, they have a good government, one 
feature excepted: the institution of slavery, 
borrowed from the white man, was transferred 
with them when they crossed the Mississippi, 
and it has proved, as might be expected, a 
hindrance to their prosperity. We rejoice, 
however, to find, by the Thirty-eighth Re¬ 
port of the American Baptist Board, that 
slaveholding had been separated from the 
Mission churches. 

It would be interesting to trace the same 
blessed procedure of amelioration in other 
portions of the United-States Indians, but it 
would be incompatible with the limits of a 
brief paper to attempt to do so. It is, how¬ 
ever, a deeply-important fact, in connexion 
with the advance of gospel truth, that in se¬ 
veral of the tribes, not only has the decrease of 
population been arrested, but there is an ac¬ 
tual increase. Previously to their removal, the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, were 
all on the increase. Their transfer to a new 
locality, and the fatigues and depressing cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it, acted unfavour¬ 
ably upon them, and for a time they went back¬ 
ward. “Indeed, the Cherokees lost one-fourth 
of their population, in consequence of their re¬ 
moval. For a while afterwards they showed 
a lessening census. But now it is otherwise. 

In truth, they have nearly regained, if not 
quite, the ground which they lost. And so it 
has been with the Choctaws. When they 
crossed the Mississippi, it was at a large ex¬ 
penditure of life. But now they are advancing. 
And the same is believed to be true of the 
Creeks. We might speak of other tribes, as 

* Forty-third Annual Report, &c., pp. 31, 32. 
f Ibid. p. 32. 


well in the British dominions as in the United 
States, who are also advancing. But these are 
sufficient. They show that the same law of 
population applies to red men and white men. 
In both cases, there is an increase in favour¬ 
able circumstances, and a decrease in unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances.” J 

Such is a brief abstract of the encouraging 
facts connected wilh the progress of Missio¬ 
nary effort amongst the United-States In¬ 
dians, nor can we withhold the conclusion at 
which our American brethren have arrived 
from a careful investigation of this whole 
subject. 

“ It is not strange that a question has arisen 
in respect to the destiny of the Indians of this 
country. Their history is so peculiar, so va¬ 
rious and generally adverse have been the 
changes that have come over them, that we 
ask, with deep interest, ‘ What awaits them in 
future V As the fields over which they once 
roamed have been reduced within very nar¬ 
row limits before the progress of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; as many of them have been 
removed, amid great sufferings, to plant new 
homes beyond the white settlements; as evil 
influences, war, intemperance, licentiousness, 
and oppression, have been at work, not only 
to hinder their progress, but fearfully to cor¬ 
rupt and destroy them, it has seemed to some 
that they could not long survive. In view of 
such an impression, the facts submitted in 
this paper are worthy of most serious con¬ 
sideration. 

“In the experiment that has been made 
with the gospel among some of the Indian 
tribes, light dawns on the question concerning 
the destiny of this interesting people. It is 
now settled that this agency is working for the 
removal of those destructive influences under 
which they have suffered, and for the deve¬ 
lopment of a social structure that promises 
permanence. Let the operation of this agency 
be continued, with its associated instrumen¬ 
talities, and what shall hinder the advance¬ 
ment of these nations in those principles, 
habits, and institutions, which are the elements 
of a permanent life ? Here, certainly, we 
have a powerful motive to Christian effort. 

If any thing can save the Indian tribes from 
extinction, it is the gospel. And do not the 
achievements already made, under the bless¬ 
ing of heaven, encourage us to multiply the 
means, with the confidence that favourable 
results in an augmented degree will be wit¬ 
nessed ? 

“ But our duty is not to be determined by 
the decision to which we may come on the 
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I Forty-fourth Annual Report, &c., p. 25. 
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question now presented. We own the Indians 
a great debt. It is an obligation thnt we can¬ 
not estimate in dollars and cents. They can 
never come back to the lands they once called 
their own. The rivers and lakes that bear 
their names, are appropriated to the commerce 
of the white man. The many wrongs they have 
suffered can never be repaired. But it is in 
our power to give them a richer treasure than 
any they have lost: we can give them the 
gospel. We can aid them in overcoming the 
debasing influences to which they have been 
subjected. In one word, we can do much that 
will help and cheer them in their efforts to 
attain a Christian social elevation, with all its 
rights and immunities. 

“ The Indians have been proved worthy of 
a most faithful and liberal culture. Have they 
not developed a capacity to govern and to 
obey, a ready appreciation of law, of right, 
and of justice, a remarkable sensibility to the 
influence of the gospel? Have not many of 
them been made subjects of its grace, rejoiced 
in its hopes, and given their testimony in life 
and in death to its power ? If we cannot affirm 
that it is the decree of Providence that the 
Indians shall be perpetuated, a distinct and 
independent people, we can say that every 
consideration suggested by their position, 
their relations, the results already secured un¬ 
der Christian agencies, forbids us to withdraw 
the hand of encouragement, and urges us to a 
vastly-increased effort for their salvation.” * 
The territory assigned as the location of the 
Indian tribes stretches westward beyond the 
boundaries of the states of Missouri and Ar¬ 
kansas, until it reaches the vast grassy plains 
which lie east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
river Arkansas runs through its centre from 
west to east, the Missouri and Red Rivers 
respectively constituting its northern boun¬ 
dary. The Choctaws and Chickasaws occupy 
the extreme south of the territory, having 
Texas on the south-west. Immediately above 
them are the Muskogees, more usually known 
as the Creeks, having associated with them 
the Seminoles, of the same language and li¬ 
neage. Next are found the Cherokees, their 
land being crossed centrally by the Arkansas. 
Then come the Osages, an indigenous tribe, 
formerly ownmg a large part of the territory 
now assigned to others. 

The six principal tribes enumerated form 
the right wing of the expatriated aboriginal 
population. Besides these, there are thirteen 
and a half tribes, or remnants of tribes, 
amongst whom may be enumerated the Se¬ 


necas, Shawnees, Delawares, and Kickapoos. 
Beyond the removed and semi-civilized tribes 
are the wild indigenous races—the Otoes, 
Pawnees, Omahaws, and Sioux—extending 
over vast tracts. 

The territory is stated to be highly fertile 
and salubrious, requiring comparatively little 
labour to cultivate it, consisting of mixed fo¬ 
rests and prairies, and well watered with such 
noble streams as the Red River, the Arkansas, 
the Konza, the Platte, and the Missouri. It 
is favourable to the growth of corn. The 
cotton plant has been introduced on the banks 
of the Red River. Salt springs and gypsum 
beds abound. Here are located tribes and 
remnants of tribes, to the amount of perhaps 
100,000. We view the whole experiment with 
intense interest. The gospel has been intro¬ 
duced. It is progressing. If uninterrupted 
in its development, the happiest results may 
be expected. But there is one great danger, 
which is thus undisguisedly stated by the 
American writer Schoolcraft— 

“ Our greatest apprehensions, we must con¬ 
fess, arise from the peculiar geographical po¬ 
sition of the Indian territory with relation to 
our own. And this could not, perhaps, have 
been anticipated twenty years ago, when the 
plan was formed. Our population is on the 
broad move west. Nothing, it is evident, 
will now repress them this side of the Pacific. 
The snowy heights of the Rocky Mountains 
are already scaled ; and we but apply the re¬ 
sults of the past to the future, in saying that 
the path which has been trod by a few will be 
trod by many. Now, the removed tribes are 
precisely in the centre of the path. From the 
mouth of the Platte, or the Konza, the great 
highway to the Oregon must run west. 
Whether this new tide of emigration will be 
successful or unsuccessful, will those who 
compose it spare to trample on the red man ? 
Will they suddenly become kind to him to 
whom they have been unkind ? Will they 
cease to desire the lands which their children 
want? Will they consent to see the nation 
separated by an Indian State? Will they 
award honours—nay, justice—to that State ? 
Twenty years will answer that question.”+ 
And whenever that question does arise, we 
trust that the United-States’ government will 
adhere with all scrupulous fidelity to the 
solemn obligations under which it has placed 
itself to shield these Indian tribes from all 
further State aggression and encroachment. 
Whatever other compacts have been broken, 
we trust this will be preserved inviolate, for 
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the sake of the Indians — nay, more, for the 
sake of the States themselves ; for well may 
the American Board of Missions, in their re¬ 
port, exclaim — •“ Woe unto us, and woe unto 
our children, if that treaty shall be violated I” 

We shall now look to Rupert’s Land,and the 
progress of that portion of Missionary labour 
amongst the Indian tribes which has fallen to 
the lot of our own Society, as yet, indeed, in 
its incipient state, but already productive of 
beneficial results beyond what we could have 
ventured to expect, and affording us every 
encouragement to press forward. 

We shall advert briefly to the physical fea¬ 
tures of this territory, which admits of a 
triple division—the eastern woodland coun¬ 
try, the barren grounds, and the prairie 
country. The woodland country extends 
from the Atlantic to the south of James’ Bay, 
and west of Hudson’s Bay, as far as North- 
Lined Lake, a curved line from the north of 
Lake Superior through Winnipeg, Deer, and 
Woollaston lakes, forming its south-western 
boundary. This district, between the 50th 
and 55th parallels, has a breadth of about 
600 geographical milps. 

The barren grounds lie to the north of 
the forest lands. On the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay and the Welcome they reach from the 
60th or 61st parallel to the extremity of the 
continent; but, as they advance westward, are 
narrowed by the elongation of the woodland 
district, until they are reduced to a narrow 
border along the shore of the Arctic Sea. 

The prairie land lies west and south of Lakes 
Winnipeg, Deer,Woollaston, and Athapescow, 
extending as far as the Rocky Mountains. 
After passing the Saskatchewan, it is much 
indented by the woods which feather the nu¬ 
merous rivers, and, narrowing as it advances 
northward, terminates on the 60th parallel. 

In forming a just estimate of the climato¬ 
logy of this portion of the American conti¬ 
nent, the remarkable fact of the isothermal 
lines rising as they advance westward must 
be steadily kept in view. Hence, in the in¬ 
terior, towards the ranges of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, the powers of vegetation are found to 
exist in a more northerly parallel than on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay. At Fort Churchill, 
Hudson’s Bay, in latitude 59 ’ north,Mr. R. M. 
Martin informs us that a few garden vegeta¬ 
bles are raised with difficulty. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, in his “ Hudson’s Bay,” describes York 
Fort, in latitude 57° 2', longitude 98' west, in 
similar terms — “ Scarcely any thing in the 
way of vegetables can be raised in the small 
spot of ground called by courtesy a garden. 
Potatos one year, for a wonder, attained the 
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size of walnuts, and sometimes a cabbage and 
turnip are prevailed upon to grow.” But this 
is an extreme case, and to bring fonvard Fort 
Churchill and York Fort as instances from 
whence to deduce a fair average estimate of 
the productive powers of this portion of Ame¬ 
rica could only lead to very inaccurate con¬ 
clusions. In the interior, about the same la¬ 
titude with York Fort, a different scene pre¬ 
sents itself. The valley of Clear-water River 
is thus described by Sir John Richardson — 

“ The valley of the Clear-water River, or 
Washakummow, as it is termed by theCrees, 
is not excelled, or indeed equalled, by any 
that I have seen in America for beauty ; and 
the reader may obtain a correct notion of its 
general character by turning to an engraving 
in the narrative of Sir John Franklin’s second 
overland journey, executed from a drawing of 
Sir George Back’s. The view from the Cocks¬ 
comb extends thirty or forty miles, and dis¬ 
closes, in beautiful perspective, a succession 
of steep, well-wooded ridges, descending on 
each side from the lofty brows of the valley 
to the borders of the clear stream which 
meanders along the bottom. Cliffs of light- 
coloured sand occasionally show themselves, 
and near the water limestone rocks are almost 
everywhere discoverable. The Pinus banks- 
iana occupies most of the dry sandy levels; 
the white spruce, balsam fir, larch, poplar, 
and birch are also abundant; and, among the 
shrubs, the Amelanchier, several cherries, the 
silver-foliaged Eleagnus argentea, and rusty- 
leaved IIippophite canadensis are the most 
conspicuous.” * 

But let us refer to Sir John Richardson’s 
statistics as to the growth of cerealia in Ru¬ 
pert’s Land. Maize stands first in his classi¬ 
fication. From this grain a profitable yield 
can be obtained not higher than the 51st pa¬ 
rallel, although garden cultivation and shel¬ 
ter from spring frosts would extend its culti¬ 
vation in Rupert’s Land even higher than in 
England.” 

Wheat—The territory lying between Lake 
Superior and LakeWinnipeg is a portion of the 
vast region once overspread by the Ojibway 
nation. Lake Superior, the “ Great Lake of 
the Ojibways,” lies in the centre. This ter¬ 
ritory, if we believe the testimony of Kah-ge- 
ga-gah-bowh, the Ojibway chief, “ comprises 
some of the most romantic and beautiful 
scenery. There are crystal waters flowing 
over rocky beds, reflecting the mighty trees 
that for centuries have reared their stout 
branches above them. There are dense 
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forests which no man liaj entered, which have 
never awakened an echo to the woodman’s 
axe, or sounded with the sharp report of the 
sportsman’s rifle. Here are miles of wild 
flowers, whose sweet fragrance is borne on 
every southern breeze, and which form a 
carpet of colours as bright and beautiful as the 
rainbow that arches Niagara.” . . . “ When 
I look upon the land of the Ojibways, I can. 
not but be convinced of the fact, that in no 
other portion of the world can there be a ter¬ 
ritory more favoured by heaven. The waters 
are abundant and good, the air bracing and 
healthy, and the soil admirably adapted for 
agricultural purposes.”* Its general capa¬ 
bilities for the production of wheat may be 
estimated by the results of agricultural effort in 
the Red-River Settlement. There “ its growth 
is luxuriant, • though the upper part of that 
country, which touches the 49th parallel of 
latitude, is elevated about 1000 feet above the 
sea.” In the Bishop of Montreal’s journal of 
his visit to this settlement in 1844, reference 
is made to one farm, “ the owner of which, 
with comparatively slight labour in the pre¬ 
paratory processes, had taken a wheat crop 
out of the same land for eighteen successive 
years, never changing the crop, never manur¬ 
ing the land, and never suffering it to lie 
fallow, and the crop was abundant to the 
last.” Wheat “grows freely on the banks of 
the Saskatchewan, except near Hudson’s 
Bay, where the summer temperature is too 
low.” At Cumberland, therefore, we only 
read of barley and potatos being cultivated 
by the Christian Indians ; but higher up the 
river, at the Nepowewin, where a commence¬ 
ment has been made of a Missionary Station, 
the land is reported to be “of excellent qua¬ 
lity for agricultural purposes, being free from 
stones, and capable of producing wheat. Land 
for hundreds of miles might be cultivated 
along this noble river.” Further north vve 
may trace it. “It is raised with profit at 
Fort Liard, in lat. 60° 5' north, long. 122° 31' 
west, and having an altitude of between 400 
and 500 feet, above the sea. This locality, 
however, being in the vicinity of the Rocky 
Mountains, is subject to summer frosts, and 
the grain does not ripen every year, though 
in favourable seasons it gives a good re- 

Oats— This cereal requiring longer time 
than barley to ripen, is little cultivated in 
Rupert’s Land. Good crops, however, have 
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been raised on the River of the Mountains, 
which flows into the Mackenzie River near 
Fort Simpson. 

“ Barley, in good seasons, ripens well at 
Fort Norman, on the 65th parallel.” In bis 
narrative Sir John Richardson thus speaks of 
Fort Simpson and the contiguous locality— 
“ Barley is usually sown here from the 20th 
to the 25th of May, and is expected to be ripe 
on the 20th of August, after an interval of 
ninety-two days. In some seasons it has 
ripened on the 15 th. Oats, which take longer 
time, do not thrive quite so yvell, and wheat 
does not come to maturity. Potatos yield 
well, and no disease has as yet affected them, 
though the early frosts sometimes hurt the 
crop. Barley, in favourable seasons, gives a 
good return at Fort Norman, which is further 
down the river; and potatos and various 
garden vegetables are also raised there. The 
65th parallel of latitude may, therefore, be 
considered as the northern limit of the cerealia 
in this meridian; for though, in good seasons 
and in warm sheltered spots, a little barley 
might possibly be reared at Fort Good Hope, 
the attempts hitherto made there have failed. 
In Siberia it is said that none of the corn tribe 
are found north of 60°. But in Norway bar¬ 
ley is reported to be cultivated, in certain 
districts, under the 70th parallel. It takes 
three months usually to ripen on the Macken¬ 
zie, and on our arrival at Fort Simpson we 
found it in full ear, having been sown seventy- 
five days previously. In October 1836, a pit 
sunk by Mr. M‘Pherson, in a heavy mixture 
of sand and clay, to the depth of sixteen feet 
ten inches, revealed ten feet seven inches of 
thawed soil on the surface, and six feet three 
inches of a permanently frozen layer, beneath 
which the ground was not frozen. 

“ A number of milch cows are kept at Fort 
Simpson, and one or two fat oxen are killed 
annually. Hay for the winter provender of 
the stock is made about one hundred miles up 
the river, where there are good meadows or 
marshes, and whence it is rafted down in 
boats. We met the haymakers, being three 
men, some hours before we reached the fort, 
on theirWay to cut the grass, which is a bent 
that grows in water. The hay will be brought 
down in September.” J 

Potatos “ yield abundantly at Fort Liard, 
and grow, though inferior in quality, at Fort 
Simpson and Fort Norman. They have not 
succeeded at Fort Good Hope, near the 67th 
parallel. At the latter place, turnips, in fa¬ 
vourable seasons, attained a weight of from 
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two to three pounds, and were generally sown 
in the last week of May.”* 

With such testimony before us, we can¬ 
not accept Mr. Martin’s description of this 
territory, when he says— “Vegetation ceases 
in the latitude of 00° north: no land is seen 
capable of cultivation : the whole surface is 
rugged and uneven, and the open valleys 
nearly devoid of all vegetable productions.” 

Similar to this are the statements of Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Greenhow, in his History of California, 
&c. — “North of the 50° parallel the climate 
■s still more moist; but its extreme coldness 
renders the country of little value for agricul¬ 
ture. The only part at which any settlement 
has been attempted is that of the Red River 
.... but the success of the enterprise is yet 
doubtful.” Enlarged information justifies us 
in forming a more encouraging conclusion as 
to the productive capabilities of Rupert’s 
Land ; nor can we avoid the full conviction, 
that the localities suitable for agriculture are 
far otherwise than “ like oases in the desert, 
few and far between,” and that, by the ap¬ 
plication of human industry, a very considera¬ 
ble amount of wholesome food might be raised 
from this “ fag end of the world,” as La Hon- 
tan called it. In estimating aright this sub¬ 
ject, a distinction must be made between the 
mean annual heat (isothermal) and the mean 
summer heat (isothseral). “ The mean annual 
heat of Europe is from 8° to 15° Fahrenheit 
greater than that of America at the same dis¬ 
tance from the equator, while the summer 
heat differs only from 2° to 6°.” The infe¬ 
riority of the mean heat in America is due to 
the excessive winter colds ; but “ as the sum¬ 
mer heats regulate the culture of the cercalia 
and the growth of deciduous plants generally, 
the severe winters of America do not cause a 
•scanty vegetation.” And although it be true 
that “the severity and duration of the winter, 
generally speaking, augment in the interior 
of America with the latitude, yet the summer 
heats do not decrease in the same ratio as we 
go northward : on the contrary, the isothseral 
lines nearly follow the canoe route and run to 
the northward and westward.” In the coast 
districts of the Pacific the mean temperature 
is greater than that of the Atlantic countries, 
and more equable, the winter being of less 
severity, but the summer of less power, f 

We shall now pass to the aboriginal popu¬ 
lation of this immense tract of country. Their 
native superstitions, and the effects produced 
thereby on the Indian character, have been 
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largely dealt with in a previous Number,! t° 
which we must refer our readers. It is their 
temporal condition which we now desire to 
investigate; nor do we hesitate to express 
our full conviction, that if, as a race, they are 
to be preserved, their present wandering and 
precarious mode of life must be changed for 
one of a more settled character. The chase 
must cease to be their exclusive support; 
they must be brought to dig, and sow, and 
reap ; they must be led to the development of 
the productive resources of the country, what¬ 
ever they may be ; and their present employ¬ 
ment of hunting and trapping be rendered 
auxiliary and subordinate to this. We leave 
for the present the district on the Pacific 
side of the Rocky Mountains. On another 
occasion, when we can find room, we pro¬ 
pose to ourselves the task of searching out 
the condition of that portion of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, from California upward. We 
regard our periodical as engaged in a Mission 
of philanthropy on the most extended scale. 
There is no portion of the earth of which man 
is the inhabitant Which lies beyond our limits; 
and no portion of the scattered human family 
whose condition we do not feel solicitous to 
investigate, so as to bring out their wants 
and necessities, with something of realization, 
before the attention of professing Christians. 
We have often admired the peculiar power of 
the stereoscope, by which designs depicted on 
a flat surface are invested to the eye of the 
beholder with all the fulness and prominence 
of reality. Would that we could so present 
to our readers such truth-telling representa¬ 
tions of distant scenes, ordered on a minute 
scale indeed, yet so vigorous and forcible as 
to awaken the Christian churches to more 
vigorous effort on behalf of unevaogelized 
man ! Far short of this we come. Our de¬ 
scriptions are but etchings. Yet such as they 
are, we must persevere in them. It is pleasur¬ 
able in a work like this to do all one can. 

Confining our attention for the present to 
that portion of the Hudson’s-Bay territories 
which lie between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Atlantic, vre find ourselves altogether in 
uncertainty as to the amount of its Indian 
population. “ It is difficult,” says Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, “ to form any estimate approaching to 
accuracy of the population of the Hudson’s- 
Bay territories, and also of the adjoining re¬ 
gions.” Sir G. Simpson, in his “ Overland 
Journey round the World,”published by Col¬ 
burn in 1847, estimates the population of the 
Saskatchewan district, a country as large as 
England, and one, it is supposed, of the 
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most populous, at 16,730. The bishop of 
Quebec (then of Montreal) speaks of the 
discordant estimates of the most experienced 
residents, and the impossibility of arriving 
at an accurate knowledge of the amount 
of population, either as a whole or in detail. 
The two grand aboriginal divisions are the 
Ethinyuwuk or Ininyu-we-u, occupying 
“the country between the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and Hudson’s Bay, and reaching from 
the ’Tinne boundary down to the plains ot 
the Saskatchewan and the valley of the St. 
Lawrence ; their hunting-grounds on the 
plains interlocking with those of the Dakota 
or Sioux and the ’Tinne or ’Dtinne, Atha¬ 
bascans or Chepewyans, extending from the 
Missinippi northward across the continent, un¬ 
til they approach the littoral Eskimos on the 
north and east, and the Kutchin westward of 
the more northern and depressed ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains. Various tribes are 
ranged under these respective heads. The 
Chippeways or Ojibways, called alsoSauteurs 
or Sootoos, between Lake Winnipeg and Lake 
Superior; the Crees, considered by Mr. Howse 
to be'the stem of the Algonquin race; the De¬ 
lawares ; the Swampy Indians; are annexed 
to the first heading. To the second belong 
the Hare Indians, the Dog-ribs, the Red- 
knives, the Athabascans, the Sarcees, the 
Peace-River and Beaver Indians. Besides 
these two great divisions, there are the Assi- 
neboins, or Stone Indians, of the Sioux race, 
and the Blackfeet Indians on the southern 
Saskatchewan. 

It is admitted on all hands, however, that the 
diminution has been great. The Ojibways 
were once a powerful tribe. In the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century they expelled j from 
Upper Canada, and almost extirpated, the 
bands of the eastern Iroquois, and afterwards 
warred with the Sioux for the possession of the 
hunting-grounds which lie south-westward of 
Lake Winnipeg—a feud which has not yet 
terminated ; yet in 1842 they were estimated 
by Drake so low as 30,000, of which the largest 
portion are within the United States. Of the 
portion in the Rupert’s-Land territory Mr. 
Martin thus speaks—" The Salteaux, a branch 
of the Chippewyans, were formerly the most 
powerful tribe in the country, but measles 
and small-pox have dwindled their numbers 
down to 3000 or 4000; and though scattered 
over a vast territory, which produces wild 
rice in abundance, they can scarcely keep 
body and soul together.” 

The Crees—“ the largest tribe or nation of 
Indians,”'who, “forty years ago, in conse- 

* “ Arctic Searching Expedition,” vol. ii. p. 33. 
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quence of their early obtainment of fire-arms, 
carried their victories to the Arctic Circle, and 
across the Rocky Mountains, and treated as 
slaves the Chepewyans, Yellow-knives,” &c. 
—are stated by Mr. Martin to have had many 
swept off by measles and small-pox from 1810 
to 1820 ;t although he adds that “they are 
now extending to the south in various bands, 
and again increasing in numbers.” 

The causes of depopulation have been many. 
The tribal feuds and animosities which so 
long prevailed, and which, on the introduc¬ 
tion of firearms, assumed so destructive a 
character, and the effects of ardent spirits, 
have been amongst the most disastrous. Very 
much has been done by the Hudson’s-Bay 
Company to arrest these evils. Reconciliations 
have been effected amongst jarring tribes 
by the interposition of the Company’s officers. 
Crees and Chepewyans are now in amicable 
intercourse; and Chepewyans even are begin¬ 
ning to meet without fear the once-dreaded 
Eskimos. The prohibitory regulations of 
the Company with reference to the introduc¬ 
tion of ardent spirits have been of the most 
humane character, and have much diminished 
the practice of intemperance amongst the In¬ 
dians. “ All the Indians are fond of spirits; 
and in former times, when the distribution of 
rum and whisky to the natives was found 
necessary to compete with other Companies, 
the use of the fire-water was carried to a fearful 
extent. Since Sir George Simpson has been 
governor, however, the distribution of spirits 
has been almost entirely given up; and this 
has proved a nigst beneficial measure for the 
poor Indians.”! Occasionally, however, scenes 
of intoxication do occur of a very painful 
character. This laxity in the enforcement 
of the humane policy of the Company takes 
place in quarters where the Indians are 
more independent, and require to be hu¬ 
moured. Such is Mr. Ballantyne’s testi¬ 
mony. “ Spirits were still imported after the 
junction [of the rival Companies]; but of late 
years they have been dispensed with through¬ 
out the country, except at the colony of Red 
River, and the few posts where opposition is 
carried on by the American Fur Companies.”^ 

We desire fully to recognise the anxiety of 
the Hudson’s-Bay Company to ameliorate 
the condition of these tribes, and conceive it 
highly probable that the rapid decrease of 
population which existed previously to the 
coalition of the rival Companies has been so 
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far checked, that it does not advance with the 
accelerated movement of those days. But we 
fear that it is still in action. Much has been 
done, but more remains to be done on be¬ 
half of the Indian race, if they are to be 
preserved from extinction. As we have be¬ 
fore remarked, they must be led to adopt 
fixed dwellings, to till the ground, en¬ 
gaging in the chase only as subsidiary to 
this, and having the produce of the soil to fall 
back upon when need requires. This has 
been done in some instances. Its practica¬ 
bility is unquestionable. It has been accom¬ 
plished by the powerful action of Christian 
truth, the only means effective to produce so 
wondrous a transformation in the character 
and habits of the Indians; and it only remains 
that the same blessed mode of action have 
freest scope, and be more vigorously prose¬ 
cuted, in order to be productive of the same 
encouraging results on a scale commensurate 
with the urgent necessities of these suffering 
tribes. Sir John Richardson, when resident 
at Fort Confidence, in 66° 54' of north lati¬ 
tude, and 118“ 49' of west longitude, dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1848-49, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the sufferings of the 
Indians, and his convictions are thus ex¬ 
pressed—" Such is the life which these poor 
creatures lead. Occasional feasting and re¬ 
joicing, with intervening periods of want, 
sometimes of absolute famine. With proper 
management, the natural resources of the 
country would support a population ten times 
as great. . . The first step in advance will 
be the formation of fishing villages, and the 
culture of barley and potafos; and, under 
the guidance of intelligent Missionaries, this 
might be effected without much difficulty ; 
while at the same time the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity might be brought to bear on the hea¬ 
thenism and moral defects of the ’Tinne 
nation.” * 

But let us enter more into detail as to the 
actual condition of the Indian. His position 
is the furthest possible removed from any 
thing resembling independence. His primi¬ 
tive modes of aggression on the wild animals 
around him have fallen into disuse, and the 
bow and arrow, the bone-pointed spear, and 
snares and sinews of deer, have been laid aside 
for guns and ammunition and steel traps. Ho 
no longer provides for himself his hunting 
and fishing implements; nay, even for his 
supply of clothing he is in a great measure de¬ 
pendent on others. His dress of blue or grey 
cloth, the blanket capote, the scarlet or crimson 
worsted belt which straps it round his waist, 
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the coarse blue-striped cotton shirt—all must 
be imported. The Company can alone supply 
these requisites: the import of goods of all 
kinds rests with them. British subjects who 
are actual residents are permitted to import 
a certain amount of goods under certain re¬ 
gulations ; but with this exception the right 
of trade is with the Company. Their posts 
are scattered over the face of the country, 
Mr. Ballantyne giving a list of sixty-two in 
the district extending northward from the 
shores of Lake Superior; and to one or other 
of these the Indian must come for the supply 
of those things which have now become essen¬ 
tial to his existence. On application, supplies 
are given him, whether he can pay for them 
or otherwise, according to the Company’s 
standing orders, “that the Indians be libe¬ 
rally supplied with requisite necessaries, par¬ 
ticularly with articles of ammunition, whe¬ 
ther they have the means of paying for them 
or not.” Thus furnished, he goes forth to hunt. 
He has to find means of subsistence for him¬ 
self and family, and furs wherewith to pay 
off the debt he has incurred, and procure a 
fresh supply of requisites. The fur-bearing 
animals are various, and many of them — foxes, 
martens, wolves, &c.—are caught in steel or 
wooden traps; others, such as the deer, buf¬ 
faloes, &c., must be run down, shot, and 
snared in various ways. If the season prove 
to be a successful one, the hunter proceeds 
with the spoils to visit the posts of the fur- 
traders in the ensuing spring. 

“Trade is carried on with the natives by 
means of a standard valuation, called in some 
parts of the country a castor. This is to ob¬ 
viate the necessity of circulating money, of 
which there is little or none excepting in the 
colony of Red River. Thus an Indian arrives 
at a fort with a bundle of furs, with which he 
proceeds to the Indian trading-rooni. There 
the trader separates the furs into different 
lots, and, valuing each at the standard valua¬ 
tion, adds the amount together, and tells the 
Indian (who has looked on the while with 
great interest and anxiety) that he has got 
fifty or sixty castors: at the same time he 
hands the Indian fifty or sixty little bits of 
wood in lieu of cash, so that the latter may 
know, by returning these in payment of the 
goods for which he really exchanges his skins, 
how fast his funds decrease. The Indian then 
looks round upon the bales of cloth, powder- 
horns, guns, blankets, knives, &c., with which 
the shop is filled, and, after a good while, 
makes up his mind to have a small blanket. 
This being given him, the trader tells him 
that the price is six castors: the purchaser 
hands back six of his little bits of wood, and 
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selects something else. In this way he goes 
on till all his wooden cash is expended, and 
then, packing up his goods, departs to show 
his treasures to his wife, and another Indian 
takes his place. The value of a castor is from 
one to two shillings. The natives generally 
visit the establishments of the Company twice 
a-year—once in October, when they bring in 
the produce of their autumn hunts ; and again 
in March, when they come in with that of 
the great winter hunt. 

“The number of castors that an Indian 
makes in a winter hunt varies from fifty to 
two hundred, according to his perseverance 
and activity, and the part of the country in 
which he hunts. The largest amount I ever 
heard of was made by a man called Piaquata- 
Kiscum, who brought in furs, on one occasion, 
to the value of two hundred and sixty castors. 
The poor fellow was soon afterwards poisoned 
by his relatives, who were jealous of his su¬ 
perior abilities as a hunter, and envious of the 
favour shown him by the white men.” 

Packed in conveniently-sized bales, the col¬ 
lected furs are forwarded by boats and canoes 
to three chief depots on the coast—Fort Van¬ 
couver, at the mouth of the Columbia river, 
York Fort, on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
and Moose Factory, on the shores of James’ 
Bay—whence they are forwarded by the Com¬ 
pany’s ships to England. It may be re¬ 
marked, that the facilities for canoe naviga¬ 
tion throughout this territory are very re¬ 
markable. Lake Winnipeg occupies a central 
position in the North-American continent. 
From hence may be reached by water, Hud¬ 
son’s Bay on the north-east, the Atlantic on 
the east, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the 
Pacific on the west, and the Polar Sea on the 
north and north-west, and all these without 
any great portage. The route from Montreal 
to Lake Winnipeg is the same traversed by 
the present Bishop of Quebec, and described 
in his journal of a visit to the Red River.* 
That from Lake Winnipeg to James’ Bay 
has been accomplished by the Bishop of Ru¬ 
pert’s Land. The route to the Arctic Sea is 
that which is taken by the Company’s bri¬ 
gades of boats and the various arctic expedi¬ 
tions. “ Sir George Simpson made a journey of 
‘JOOO miles in forty-seven days, from the Red 
River vid Fort Edmonton to Fort Colvile, in 
1841. He crossed the Rocky Mountains at 
the confluence of two of the sources of the 
Saskatchewan and Columbia, near Fort Ko- 
tanie, at an elevation of 8000 feet above the 
sea, with mountains rising about half that alti¬ 
tude around.” Finally, the sources of the 

* “Journal of the Bishop of Montreal” (after¬ 
wards Quebec). Seeleys. 


Red River of the north interlock with those of 
the St. Peter, the mouth of which is reached 
by the steam-boats on the Mississippi, and a 
portage of a few miles launches the voyageur 
on the descending stream which bears him 
either north or south. The Red-River colony 
is thus admirably situated as a great centre of 
operation, from whence Missionaries may go 
forth in all this variety of direction. 

But to return to the Indian. The supplies 
of the chase and fishery often fail, and then 
come scenes of suffering indeed. It is at such 
times the aged and sickly are forsaken: nay, 
more, it is then that the fearful crime of 
cannibalism is perpetrated. One of our Mis¬ 
sionaries thus details the facts which he had 
elicited from a party of Indians who, after 
great suffering from privation, had reached 
his station— 

“The Indians had been starving, more 
than three-and-twenty having fallen victims, 
either directly or indirectly. Among the 
number were seven men and seven women, 
the rest being children. But this was not 
the worst of it. Men had killed women, and 
parents their children, to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. I.requested Us-se-nah-me-kos, 
one of the men who had been concerned in 
this dreadful matter, to come to my house in 
the afternoon, that I might ascertain all the 
particulars connected with his family. He 
was apparently about forty-seven years of 
age, of a mild countenance, and rather fair 
complexion, his face yet bearing marks of 
great deprivation. He said, ‘ The circum¬ 
stances of my case were so dreadful, that I 
was afraid to tell my comrades every thing; 
but I will tell you, because I know you are a 
good man, and will give me good advice. 
Last fall I had a wife and six children, all 
well and healthy. I am now childless, having 
lost the whole of my children, whom I sin¬ 
cerely loved, last winter. Two of the chil¬ 
dren, I am led to suppose, were starved to 
death ; but I cannot speak with certainty, as 
perhaps they were killed. There were no 
rabbits, or animals of any kind, to be ob¬ 
tained. I was reduced almost to a skeleton, 
and have not yet regained my strength. My 
wife then shot the youngest child, about eight- 
teen months old, and we cooked and ate her. 
Another shared the same fate. My eldest 
daughter killed a younger sister, took her to 
another tent, and there devoured her. She 
then came to the tent, where I and my wife 
were, with the intention of killing us. I with 
difficulty shot her. She fell, but was not 
dead. Her mother then took an axe, and 
severed her head from her body. We after¬ 
wards ate her. In this way were they swept 
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from the earth.’ I directed him to Jesus, as 
He who alone could wipe out the guilty stain, 
and gave him the best advice 1 was able, 
drawn from the everlasting testimony of God.” 

At the Company’s posts relief is freely 
given, in the way of food and medicine, to 
distressed objects who are brought in. Some¬ 
times, however, the Company’s people are 
themselves suffering, and unable to afford the 
assistance they would gladly give if in their 
power. Mr. Ballantyne refers to a case of 
this kind. 

“ Many of the Company’s posts are but 
ill provided with the necessaries of life, 
and entirely destitute of luxuries. . . Many 
hundreds of fur-traders live almost entire¬ 
ly on white-fish, particularly at those far 
northern posts where flour, sugar, and tea 
cannot be had in great quantities, and where 
deer are scarce. At these posts the Indians 
are frequently reduced to cannibalism, and 
the Company’s people have, on more than 
one occasion, been obliged to eat their beaver 
skins! The beaver-skin is thick and oily; 
so that, when the fur is burnt off, and the 
skin well boiled, it makes a kind of soup that 
will at least keep one alive. This was the 
case one winter in Peel’s River, a post within 
the Arctic Circle, in charge of Mr. Bell, a 
chief trader in the service; and I remember 
well reading in one of his letters, that all the 
fresh provision they had been able to procure 
during the winter, was ‘ two squirrels and one 
crow!’ During this time they had existed 
on a quantity of dried meat which they fortu¬ 
nately had in store; and they were obliged to 
lock the gates of the fort, to preserve the re¬ 
mainder from the wretched Indians, who 
were eating each other outside the walls. The 
cause of all this misery was the entire failure 
of the fisheries, together with great scarcity 
of wild animals. Starvation is quite common 
among the Indians of those distant regions; 
and the scraped rocks, divested of their co¬ 
vering of tripe-do-roche — which resembles 
dried-up sea-weed—have a sad meaning and 
melancholy appearance to the traveller who 
journeys through the wilds and solitudes of 
Rupert’s Land.” * 

We can well understand, with Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, that “ the preservation of the Indian po¬ 
pulation, and the animals on which they sub¬ 
sist, is a matter of the most careful attention 
from a humane feeling, as well as from mo¬ 
tives of mercantile consideration. If the 
fur-bearing or food-yielding animals be reck¬ 
lessly destroyed, either out of season, when 
bearing young, or indiscriminately without 
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reference to sex or age, the Company in the 
long run would be the principal sufferers: 
so also, if the Indian population be kept in ig¬ 
norance, barbarism, and crime, the expenses 
of repression, of protection against theft and 
violence, and the losses consequent upon 
non-payment of advances, must fall upon the 
Company. It is therefore for their imme¬ 
diate and permanent advantage that the In¬ 
dian population be reclaimed from savage 
life; that they be preserved from the effects 
of extreme cold, and privation of food, by a 
due and well-regulated protection ; that they 
be induced, by examples of good faith, of ho¬ 
nourable treatment, and of kind considera¬ 
tion, to rely on the promises, and to respect 
the persons and property, of the Hudson’s- 
Bay Company.” t 

Still, it is an undoubted fact, that, notwith¬ 
standing their humane intentions, and the 
efforts put forth from year to year, a vast 
amount of suffering exists amongst the wan¬ 
dering tribes of Rupert’s Land, nor, in their 
present condition, is it possible that it should 
be otherwise. They need the settled habita¬ 
tion, we must repeat, in which the wife and the 
children may remain while the husband goes 
forth on his hunting expeditions; they need 
to employ their summer months in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, so that, according to its pro¬ 
ductive powers, it shall yield them its regular 
supplies. This will best conduce to their 
temporal amelioration, and “ preserve them 
from the effects of extreme cold and priva¬ 
tion of food.” This will “prevent the reck¬ 
less destruction of the fur-bearing and food- 
yielding animals.” At present, when the 
pangs of hunger are urgent, every thing that 
has life, even the female while pregnant or 
rearing her young, falls before the Indian gun. 
He lives by destroying life, and there is, there¬ 
fore, a reckless destruction of the fur-bearing 
and food-yielding animals. 

“ The fur business about the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and the west, is becoming far less lucra¬ 
tive than formerly; for so extensively and 
constantly have every nook and corner been 
searched out, that beavers and other valuable 
fur animals are becoming very scarce. It is 
rational to conclude that it will not be many 
years before this business will not be worth 
pursuing in the prairie country, south of the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude; but north of 
this, in the colder and more densely-wooded 
regions, the business will not, probably, vary 
in any important degree,”! provided the avi- 


t “The Hudson’s-Bay Territories,” &c., p. 95. 
t The Rev. S. Parker, an American minister 
sent in 1836-87, by tho American Board of Mia- 
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dity of the hunter can be restrained within 
proper limitations. At present the provision - 
ing of man in these regions is thrown exclu¬ 
sively on things that have life ; and the pres¬ 
sure is such, that it is impossible that suffi¬ 
cient sustenance can be yielded to him without 
serious injury to this department of nature. 
It appears that even the densely-wooded re¬ 
gions of Rupert’s Land suffered so severely 
during the competition with the north-west 
adventurers, that, since the Hudson’s-Bay 
Company have obtained entire control, they 
have felt it necessary carefully to “ nurse the 
various animals by removing their stations 
from the districts where they had become 
scarce, and prohibiting all wasteful and de¬ 
structive modes of capture.”* But when 
man is pressed by extreme necessity he disre¬ 
gards such limitations : he must slay as he 
has opportunity, or die himself, and yet, even 
so, the supply is inadequate. Human life, 
like a patient in consumption, suffers under 
a lingering decrease, and the existing state of 
things, if, without alteration and improvement, 
it be suffered to progress to its inevitable re¬ 
sults, points to a desolate wilderness as to its 
eventual termination. 

To suffering man, and the suffering tribes 
of inferior life, which he cannot spare, even if 
he were disposed to do so, the raising of ce¬ 
real supplies of food would be an immense 
relief. Moreover, the Company would be 
disburdened of a heavy pressure; and the 
number of starving applicants who come to 
the different posts to be relieved would be 
sensibly reduced. At present, as we are in¬ 
formed, “ the expense of obtaining and trans¬ 
mitting food is often a heavy item ; for at 
many of the Company’s forts the poor In¬ 
dians would perish during an unusually in¬ 
clement winter, when the buffalo and deer 
flee from the wind-swept plains to the shelter 
of the woods.”t The credit system would 
also come to an end—one which, however un¬ 
avoidable at present, is nevertheless hurtful to 
the character of the Indian, and calculated to 
increase his natural improvidence, as well as 
accompanied with considerable loss to those 
who make the advances, for often they are 
never repaid. “ The Company,” says Com¬ 
modore Wilkes, “are obliged to make ad¬ 
vances to all their trappers, if they wish to be 
sure of their services ; and from such a reck¬ 
less set there is little certainty of getting re- 


sions, to ascertain what opportunities existed for the 
prosecution of Missionary labours beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, quoted by Martin, p. 67. 

* Murray’s British America, vol. iii. p. 81. 
t Martin, p. 53. 


turns, even if the trapper has it in his power. 
In fact, he will not return with his season’s 
acquisitions, unless he is constrained to pur¬ 
sue the same course of life for another year, 
when he requires a new advance ;”J and this 
is accordingly mentioned as one of the very 
items which reduce the profits of the Com¬ 
pany, “ the losses by non-fulfilment of con¬ 
tracts ; for the Indians, like the eastern na¬ 
tions, almost invariably require advances, and 
always endeavour to be in debt to the Com- 
pany.”§ 

Let not tho apprehension be entertained, 
that if the Indians become agricultural they 
will abandon the chase, and the Company be 
left without hunters and trappers to bring in 
the annual aggregate of furs. There is no 
probability that in any part of Rupert’s Land 
the natives will ever become exclusively agri¬ 
cultural : throughout the largest portion of 
the territory it is impossible they should. 
The supplies to be obtained from the produce 
of the soil will not by themselves suffice. The 
fishery will still be needed; the dried meat 
of the bison and rein-deer be requisite; and 
the pemmican continue to be valued. The In¬ 
dian will still have sufficient inducements to 
follow the chase, although no longer exclu¬ 
sively dependent upon it; and as his condi¬ 
tion improves, and as he rises in the scale of 
civilization, he will feel more and more his 
need of those European commodities, which 
he can only obtain by the sale of his peltries 
to the Company. During the long winter 
months of Rupert’s Land, when all agricultu¬ 
ral operations are suspended, his old employ¬ 
ments will not be forgotten by him, but they 
will be pursued on a better system. He will 
no longer have to drag his wife and children 
forth to endure the fearful privations of fatigue, 
and cold, and hunger. They will remain at 
home in the log-house, with a sufficiency of 
winter’s food, and, unencumbered, he will be 
free to go forth with his companions. His 
destruction of game will be no longer indiscri¬ 
minate. He can then afford to spare that 
which is immature, the reproductive power 
will thus remain uninjured, and the stock be 
maintained for further use. 

It was with a clear perception of the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from such a combina¬ 
tion of the agricultural and hunting systems 
that the establishment of Fort Vancouver was 
formed in 1824, by the Hudson’s-Bay Com¬ 
pany, on the shores of the Pacific. “ It being 
necessary,” says the Rev. 8. Parker, “that 
the gentlemen who are engaged in transacting 

t “NarratiYO of tho United States' Exploring 
Expedition," vo). iv. p. 333. 

§ Martin, p. 52. 
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the business of the Company west of the moun¬ 
tains, and their labourers, should possess a 
better and less precarious supply of the neces¬ 
saries of life than what game would furnish, 
and the expense of transporting suitable sup¬ 
plies from England being too great, it was 
thought.important to connect the business of 
farming with that of fur, to an extent equal 
to their necessary demands; and as the Fort 
is the central place of business to which ship¬ 
ping come, and from which they depart for 
different parts of the north-west coast, and to 
which and from which brigades of hunting 
parties come and go, the principal farming 
business was established here; and has made 
such progress, that provisions are now pro¬ 
duced in great abundance. There are large 
fertile prairies which they occupy for tillage 
and pasture, and the forests yield an ample 
supply of wood for fencing and other pur¬ 
poses. In the year 1835, there were at this 
post 450 neat cattle, 100 horses, 200 sheep, 
40 goats, and 300 hogs. They had raised the 
same year 5000 bushels of wheat, of excellent 
quality; 1800 bushels of potatoes; 1000 of 
barley; 1000 of oats; 2000 of peas; and a 
great variety of garden vegetables. This esti¬ 
mate does not include the horses, horned 
cattle, grain, &c., raised at the other stations. 
But little, however, is done elsewhere, ex¬ 
cepting at Colville, the uppermost post on the 
northern branch of the Columbia. The gar¬ 
den of this station contains about five acres, 
and is laid out with regularity and good taste. 
While a large part is appropriated to the com¬ 
mon esculent vegetables, ornamental plants 
and flowers are not neglected. Fruit of various 
kinds, such as apples, peaches, grapes, and 
strawberries, considering the short time since 
they have been introduced, flourish, and prove 
that the climate and soil are well adapted to 
the purposes of agriculture. Various tropical 
fruits, such as figs, oranges, and lemons, have 
also been introduced, and thrive as well as in 
the latitude of Philadelphia.” # 

It is this system which is required by the 
necessities of the Indian race. Humanity 
urges its development as rapidly and exten¬ 
sively as circumstances permit. Doubts, in¬ 
deed, of its practicability have often been en¬ 
tertained. But that question surely is now 
set at rest. We know now, that, however 
difficult it may be, it is not impossible to im¬ 
part to unreclaimed man the first rudiments 
of civilization, to induce him to derive bis 
subsistence from the soil, to eradicate his fear¬ 
ful vices, crimes, and false principles. There 


* Martin, p. 65. 
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is no necessity that any individual should 
“ deplore the hopelessness of civilizing the 
Indian population.” t It has been done. 
There is an instrumentality which is capable of 
effecting this. It is not of man’s wisdom and 
device, but the wisdom of God, and the power 
of God. It is the teaching and preaching of 
Jesus Christ. The world despises it, but God 
approves it, and condescends to use it for the 
accomplishment of results which put to shame 
the incredulity of man. If you would civi¬ 
lize the barbarian you must move his heart; 
and how shall this be done? The Indian 
heart, moreover, is peculiarly obdurate, and 
unimpressible to influences which work on 

“-lenire tigres rabidosquo leones- 

Saxa movere sono testudinis et prece blandi 

Ducere quo vellet ”— 

was a poet’s fable; but to soften the rugged 
nature of an Indian, and move to submission 
his stony heart, is a glorious reality. There 
is a sound of persuasive influence which does 
prevail to soften the hardest heart. The mes¬ 
sage of mercy in Christ Jesus has prevailed. 
“The proud spirit of the Indian is quelled. 
Appeals to his interest, appeals to his fears, he 
could have warded off for ever; but the love 
of Christ is too mighty for him.” It is as 
when, in his own northern clime, the stern win¬ 
ter yields to the melting touch of spring, and 
nature, which had slept for eight long months, 
breaks forth into a bright and wondrous life. 
So melts away the stern frost of selfishness 
from around the Indian’s heart when the Sun 
of Righteousness visits him with light, and 
peace, and hope; and the change which takes 
place when the plains, which had been long 
shrouded with snow, are seen to wave witlf 
the rich and mellow harvest, is not more 
marked than the transformation of character 
which the gospel, when believed, effectuates. 

There are little spots in Rupert’s Land re¬ 
claimed from the moral wilderness, which 
prove to us what may be done. We shall no¬ 
tice one — Cumberland Station — commenced 
in 1840 by an Indian catechist, by whom were 
erected the first rude buildings and the first 
school and congregation collected. In autumn 
last, only nine years had elapsed since the ar¬ 
rival of the first European Missionary. Have 
there been any spiritual results ? Have his 
efforts been successful ? Has he sown good 
seed, but has the ground proved barren, so 
that there is no harvest? During the brief 
period of nine years, six hundred natives have 


t Ibid. p. 110. 
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been baptized, and many and interesting are 
the proofs that their profession is heartfelt. 
They value the means of grace, and, when 
absent at their hunting-grounds, will come 
long distances to be present at the highly- 
prized occasions of Christmas and Easter, un¬ 
dertaking cheerfully a journey of 100 or 200 
miles, exposed to all the sulfering of winter 
travelling. Their manner is orderly and de¬ 
vout. All join in making the responses from 
memory, and in singing there is not a silent 
tongue. They are remarkably attentive, and 
can repeat the leading topics of the sermon 
when they return home to their friends. The 
greater part of the Lord’s-day is spent in this 
way, repeating to each other what they know 
of Christianity, singing hymns, &c. In every 
house they have morning and evening prayers, 
and on their hunting excursions the same ex¬ 
cellent practice is maintained. In approaching 
the Lord’s table it is no unusual thing to see 
them deeply affected, even to tears ; and inti¬ 
mately acquainted as their Missionary is with 
their every-day life, he is enabled to state his 
full persuasion “ that many, very many, are 
sincere and earnest Christians, who, in a sim¬ 
ple, child-like spirit, are striving to observe 
their Saviour’s commands. One cannot but 
feel that many of them are childreu of God, 
washed in the fountain of the Saviour’s blood, 
sanctified by His Spirit, and daily ripening 
for that better and happier world, where the 
wicked shall cease from troubling, and where 
the weary shall be at rest.” They are anxious 
for the conversion of their heathen country¬ 
men, and omit no opportunity of winning 
them to embrace the gospel. 

And now, has there been any improvement 
in their temporal circumstances ? Have they 
become more settled, more industrious, more 
provident? They have their houses erected 
on either side of the river, at present about 
forty in number, and every year increasing. 
With each autumn new dwellings are built, 
while the older settlers are careful to plaster 
and repair their homes, so as to fit them 
to resist the intense cold of winter. A very 
animating scene it is to see these Indians 
crossing the river to evening prayers, perhaps 
twenty or thirty canoes paddling at tho same 
time, with a noise resembling a distant rapid. 
Each house has its plot of cultivated ground, 
which is being yearly enlarged, besides their 
potato cultivations, which are situated on an 
island of the river. They raise crops of bar¬ 
ley : they have cattle and horses. As winter 
approaches they may be seen diligently occu¬ 
pied in mending sleds, and repairing harness, 
to commence hauling home hay and firewood, 
and in making a road through the woods for 


the horses with sleds to haul home fish from 
a new fishery. There is forethought, energy, 
the improvement of present opportunities 
against a time of future need—elements the 
most foreign to the character of the unre¬ 
claimed Indian. When all has been arranged, 
they go off to the hunting-grounds in parties, 
with very few exceptions leaving at home 
their wives and children. “This plan,” writes 
our Missionary, “ I have endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish from the beginning, and there is now 
every probability of its becoming a permanent 
arrangement.” * 

We may say, then, that this station is com¬ 
pleted and organised, and that in the short 
space of thirteen years; and what prevents 
the multiplication of similar efforts and simi¬ 
larly happy results over the face of Rupert’s 
Land ? 

But we must introduce to our readers one 
deeply-interesting scene which occurred on 
the occasion of the bishop’s visit to this sta¬ 
tion in July last. He had a variety of objects 
in view — confirmation, visitation, and, more 
particularly, the admission to priests’ orders 
of the Rev. Henry Budd, the native deacon, 
by whom the station had been commenced. 
The following is Mr. Hunter’s account of the 
Sabbath spent by the bishop at Cumberland, 
and of Mr. Budd’s ordination, as well as of 
the confirmation and visitation on the Mon¬ 
day — 

“July 10, 1853: Lord’s-day — We had ser¬ 
vice in the church at seven o’clock a.m. 
The bishop and Mr. M'Donaldt were pre¬ 
sent. I preached in Cree from Psalm cxviii. 
24, ‘This is the day which the Lord hath 
made,’ &c., and afterwards read the Litany 
in Cree as a separate service. Having 
arranged the table for the Lord’s supper, 
we visited the Sunday-school: 91 children 
were present. At eleven o’clock the morn¬ 
ing service commenced. I read prayers in 
Cree, and the bishop preached an excellent 
ordination sermon from Acts ii. 11, ‘ We do 
hear them speak in our tongue the wonder¬ 
ful works of God.’ Mr. Budd interpreted. 
The bishop then returned to the commu¬ 
nion table from the pulpit, and I presented 
Mr. Budd for ordination. Mr. M‘Donald 
read the litany, and also assisted, with the 


• Mr. Hunter adds — “In order to leave their 
families here, they require a good supply of nets and 
hooks. I hope our friends will therefore send us out 
a good supply of twine for nets. We aro very 
thankful for the clothing they have kindly sent the 
Indians from time to time. Twine, gunpowder, and 
No. 1 shot are also invaluable.” 

f The Rev. R. M‘Donald, of York Fort. 
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bishop and myself, in the laying on of hands 
upon Me. Budd. Many prayers were offered 
up for him, that, as he was now called to 
that higher office in Christ’s church, he 
might receive a larger and fuller measure of 
the Holy Spirit, to qualify him for the faithful 
discharge of the sacred duties upon which he 
was about to enter. But the grace of God is 
sufficient for all; and our prayer is, that out 
of that abundance he may receive grace for 
grace, to assist, strengthen, and uphold him 
in the sacred office upon which he is entering. 
After the ordination, Mr. Budd and myself 
wentwithin the communion rails, and the com¬ 
munion service commenced. I read the for¬ 
mer part of the service, to the absolution, and 
the bishop pronounced the absolution and 
consecrated the elements. The number of 
communicants was 91, being a much larger 
number than on any previous occasion. It 
was a lovely calm Sabbath, the weather was 
beautiful, and one almost feels unable to give 
a correct idea of the impression made upon 
the mind by this morning’s services. The little 
church, located in the centre of the wilder¬ 
ness, surrounded by the houses of the Indians; 
the ringing of the bell, and the St. George’s 
ensign with the letters C. M. S. floating in 
the breeze to mark the Christian’s day of 
rest—and on this occasion a great day; the 
well-filled church, with red men of the wilder¬ 
ness, decently attired, and devout and serious 
in their demeanour; the table of the Lord 
spread, manifesting that God can indeed fur¬ 
nish for His people a table in the wilderness, 
where their longing and waiting souls may be 
refreshed and strengthened with the heavenly 
manna from His own gracious hand ; the en¬ 
trance of a beloved bishop of our own church, 
accompanied by three clergymen, into this 
little Bethel; the performing of the various 
services, including the usual morning service, 
the ordination and the communion services; 
the loud and devout responses made by the 
Indians, and the singing of the songs of Zion 
where not a tongue is silent; the appearance 
of an esteemed bishop in the pulpit, preaching 
the gospel of redeeming love; the devout and 
orderly manner with which the Indians ap¬ 
proached the table of .the Lord; the admission 
ofthefirst native minister into priests’ orders— 
indeed, the whole scene—was calculated to 
make a lasting impression on the mind, which 
one finds very difficult to convey in words. 
The services were conducted with as much 
comfort and order as could have been secured 
in one of the best regulated congregations at 
home. Our object in saying all this is to en¬ 
courage our friends at home in the good work 
in which they are engaged, by showing what 
Vol. V. 
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the grace of God can effect even among a 
people cut off from the world and scattered 
over this mighty land. Nothing could have 
cheered and warmed the hearts of our friends 
at home more than to have been present at 
to-day’s services. Many, I am sure, who now, 
perhaps, look with coldness and indifference 
upon our work, could they have seen what was 
presented to the eye of our beloved bishop to¬ 
day, would become zealous and active sup¬ 
porters of that great cause in which we are 
engaged, namely, the spread of the Redeem¬ 
er’s kingdom and the salvation of immortal 
souls—a work in which angels would delight 
to be employed; a work not beneath the 
dignity and the purity of the brightest being 
who surrounds the throne of God. 

“ In the afternoon I read prayers again in 
Cree, and Mr. Budd preached from 1 Thess. 
v. 25, “ Brethren, pray for us.” The congre¬ 
gation was as good as in the morning. Mr. 
Budd preached a very kind, appropriate, and 
faithful sermon, and earnestly besought the 
prayers of those present, both for our beloved 
bishop and ourselves; and added, that in 
praying for us the blessing would return upon 
themselves, as God would use us as instru¬ 
ments for the furtherance of their souls in 
the divine life. 

“ In the evening the bishop went over to 
the schoolroom, and we sang several hymns 
with the crew of his canoe. The bishop 
then expounded 1 Thess. ii., being the second 
lesson for the day, and called upon me to 
close the little meeting with prayer. At our 
family altar the bishop engaged in prayer, 
and thus closed a very busy but happy Sab¬ 
bath, a foretaste of that rest above which re- 
maineth for the people of God. 

“July II — This morning was appointed for 
the confirmation. The bishop read the ser¬ 
vice admirably in Cree, and used on the oc¬ 
casion the very copy of it which I am now 
sending home to be printed. Fifty-two per¬ 
sons were confirmed, which, with the 110 con¬ 
firmed on his first visit to this station, make 
a total of 162 persons confirmed here. He 
repeated the words, ‘ Defend, O Lord,’ &c., 
in Cree to each two persons on whom he laid 
his hands. After the confirmation he deli¬ 
vered a suitable address, which Mr. Budd in¬ 
terpreted. 

“ In the afternoon the visitation was held. 
Mr. Budd read the evening service, and I 
preached the visitation sermon from Acts 
xx. 21, ‘ Testifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“The bishop then delivered the substance 
of his charge to Mr. Budd, Mr. M‘Donald, 

K 
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and myself. It embraced a great number of 
topics, and commended itself very much to 
my own mind. 

“July 12 — This morning the bishop and 
Mr. M‘Donald left us to visit brother Hunt at 
the English River: he exchanged bis canoe 
here for a boat, the men thinking that they 
would get on better with a boat. He hopes to 
return in about three weeks, and then to visit 
Moose-Lake station on his way to Red River. 
We sanga verse of ahymn on the beach, and the 
bishop prayed and pronounced the blessing.” 

In bringing this article to a conclusion, it 
is a cause of thankfulness to be enabled to 
state, that this once “ ultima Thule ” of our 
labours in Rupert’s Land has now become an 
influential centre, and is throwing out branch 
stations in different directions. Lac-la-Ronge, 
the Moose Lake, and the Nepowewin are off¬ 
shoots of Cumberland. The Lac-la-Ronge 
station, removed to the banks of the Missi- 
nipi, or English river, promises to be a door 
of entrance to the Chepewyans. As regards 
Moose Lake, the following extracts from Mr. 
Hunter’s journal, detailing the particulars of 
a visit to that station in May last, will enable 
us to perceive, that, although recent, it is 
promising — 

“May 10, 1853 — We reached Moose Lake 
about noon, and found the lake still covered 
with ice. We went as far as we could with the 
boat, and John Umfreville came out to us on 
the lake, with dogs and sledge, and hauled our 
things. We walked from the boat on the ice to 
the sta ion, and found all well, and the school 
and fishery going on as usual. The school- 
children and all the people gave us a hearty 
welcome, and appeared really to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing a visitor, such occurrences, 
especially at Moose Lake, being very few and 
far between. 

“ In the evening I held prayers and preached 
in Cree to those present, including among 
them Kahkekakahpow and his wife, who are 
candidates for baptism. 

“MayW — I examined the school this morn¬ 
ing, eighteen children being present. The 
Testament class read very well, and have 
made very good progress in writing and arith¬ 
metic since my last visit: they sang very 
nicely, and I was much pleased with them. 
Here, I thought, is a work commenced, which, 
with the divine blessing, will be constantly 
enlarging and establishing itself, until at 
length both parents and children will be 
brought within the visible fold of Christ’s 
church. The seed thus sown, watered with 
heavenly dew from on high, will bring forth 
fruit in coming years, far beyond, perhaps, 
our present expectations. 

“I held divine service and preached in 
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Cree, and afterwards administered the Lord’s 
supper to nineteen communicants, six of 
whom received it for the first time. I then 
baptized Kahkekakahpow (Always standing), 
his wife, and five children, in all seven per¬ 
sons : he took the name of Alexander Bal- 
lendine. After a little rest I married Alex¬ 
ander Ballendine to his wife, Jane Ballen- 
dine. I then went over to the Hudson’s- 
Bay Company’s establishment, and preached 
a sermon in English, and held prayers with 
the people. In the evening I returned to 
the Mission station, and held the usual even¬ 
ing service in Cree, and gave a short lecture. 
It was a very busy, but happy day; and, look¬ 
ing upon Kahkekakahpow as some of the 
first-fruits of our labours at this station, one 
feels cheered and encouraged to make some 
further effort in the blessed work in which 
we are engaged. We must not despise ‘the 
day of small thingsmighty effects have been 
produced from small beginnings, and ‘in due 
season we shall reap,’ also, ‘ if we faint not.’ 

“There is an evident .shaking among the 
dry bones at this place, and many are well 
disposed towards Christianity, especially 
among the young people, but they are at pre¬ 
sent prevented from embracing it through 
fear of the old men and their medicines: 
but one by one they will drop away, and 
forsake their old habits, until at length the 
old men themselves will seek admittance 
into the Christian church. All of them, I 
have no doubt, are more or less convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, and purpose, at 
some time, to embrace it; for in the near 
prospect of death they would at once ask for 
Christian instruction and baptism. But they 
are desirous to enjoy their pleasures and sins 
for a little longer season, and the medicine 
men are unwilling to forego their sinful 
gains by conjuring, medicine, &c. The Indian 
Christians, however, are constantly speaking 
to them, and, from time to time, the word is 
blessed by the Spirit to one heart and ano¬ 
ther ; so that the number of the heathen is 
constantly upon the decrease, and the Lord is 
adding to the church daily many who we 
hope will be saved. 

“ At Moose Lake there are now an excel¬ 
lent school-room and schoolmaster’s house, 
and also a new house in which John Umfre¬ 
ville lives, and the Indian assisting him with 
the fishery—the first house which John lived 
in now answers for a store — and he is about to 
make a new cattle house. The buildings for 
the present at this station are complete, and 
all we wait for now is to witness the gradual 
progress and advancement of the spiritual 
building among the Indians.” 

Of the new station—the Nepowewin — com- 
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menced by Mr. Budd in August last, Mr. 
Hunter thus expresses his views and hopes— 
“ I have great hopes of this station : it is in 
the vicinity of the Plains, and often visited by 
the Plain Indians : it may therefore become 
instrumental, in coming years, in carrying the 
blessed tidings of salvation among the thou¬ 
sands of Indians scattered over the Plains, 
and he one step in advance towards our ap¬ 
proach to the Rocky Mountains. Several 
stages lie yet before us ere we reach that 
goal, viz. Carlton, Fort Pitt, Edmonton, and 
Rocky-Mountain House, all posts occupied 
by the Hudson’s-Bay Company, and visited 
by large parties of Plain Indians. I hope 
yet to see stations established at these posts, 
and the gospel proclaimed among the sur¬ 
rounding tribes of Indians. Lord, hasten 
Thine own work in this land, and dispose the 
hearts of the Indians that they may ‘ receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which is 
able to save their souls.’ ” 

“No one at present can foresee the results 
of this fresh attempt to spread the blessings 
of the gospel; but my own expectations are 
large, and I rejoice that so valuable and effi¬ 
cient a labourer as Mr. Budd is located here. 
1 know of no one so well qualified to occupy 
this post: his preaching and influence here 
will affect thousands. At Cumberland Station 
we are only, as it were, a handful of people, 
when compared with the immense numbers of 
Plain Indians to whom Mr. Budd will now 
have frequent opportunities of proclaiming 
fhe blessings of salvation. God has gradually 
been preparing and qualifying him for this 
larger and more important field of operation, 
and now he will return there shortly in full 
orders. I desire, therefore, in conclusion, to 
commend him and his work to the constant 
and earnest prayers of our Christian friends; 


and may the Divine blessing continue to rest 
upon this portion of Christ’s vineyard en¬ 
trusted to my care, that, through the simple 
and faithful preaching of salvation through 
Christ alone, the Saviour may be glorified, 
and an abundant harvest of souls gathered 
into the kingdom of God !” 

To this brief notice of the Nepowewin we 
shall add nothing at present, as we propose, in 
our next Number, to extract largely from 
Mr. Budd’s interesting narrative of his pro¬ 
ceedings there. The following paragraph from 
Mr. Hunter’s journal will appropriately con¬ 
clude this article — 

“ I felt truly thankful to hear of the encou¬ 
raging state of the funds of our beloved So¬ 
ciety : we regard it as a stimulus to increased 
exertion, and it gives us additional confidence 
in our efforts to enlarge the sphere of our ope¬ 
rations. If the blessing of God rest upon our 
labours, and fresh openings present them¬ 
selves, so that we are enabled to ‘ branch out,’ 
and communicate the blessings of salvation 
far and wide, which is the earnest prayer of 
all our friends, the effect of that blessing 
and enlargement will be an increased demand 
upon the funds of the Society ; and this must 
be met by increased contributions on the part 
of our friends. The expenses of this Mission 
are yearly on the increase, in consequence of 
the occupation of new stations. In 1844, when 
I came here, we had only one station at Cum¬ 
berland : now we have four; and should the 
divine blessing still continue to accompany 
our labours, in a few years we may hope to 
see that number doubled. Our friends must 
not, therefore, relax their exertions, but hold 
themselves in readiness to provide the means 
necessary, when required, for gathering in 
the harvest vouchsafed in answer to their 
prayers.” 
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The diversities of tongues which pervade 
the earth, and the contrasts which they pre¬ 
sent in structure and distinctive elements, are 
very singular and wonderful. Compare the 
monosyllabic languages of Eastern Asia, the 
Chinese, Birmese, &e., with those of a poly¬ 
syllabic character, and how wide the diffe¬ 
rence ! In the monosyllabic languages the 
words are indisposed to combination, and the 
formation of compounds by the agglutination 
of syllable with syllable is either unknown, or 
exists in a very initiative state. The Chinese 
language is perhaps the most rigid example 
of this class, and monosyllabic inflexibility is 
one of .its most prominent features. “The 
strong intonations prevent the phonetic union 


of different utterances by a unity of breathing; 
and as any alteration in the tone changes the 
word, no phonetic combination can take 
place through a shifting of accent. Each 
word is an indivisible and unalterable pho¬ 
netic unity, and must consequently remain 
completely isolated. It cannot affect another 
word, or be affected by it.”* Similar to this 
is Medhurst’s testimony— 

“The Chinese language is monosyllabic, 
inasmuch as the sound of each character is 
pronounced by a single emission of the voice, 
and is completed atone utterance : for though 


* “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago," vol. vii., 
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there are 6ome Chinese words which appear 
to be dissyllabic, and are written with a dise- 
resis, as keen, teen, &c., yet they are as really 
monosyllabic, and sounded as much together, 
as our words, ‘ beer ’ and ‘ fear.’ The join¬ 
ing of two monosyllables, to form a phrase 
for certain words, as f&h-too, for ‘rule;’ 
wang-ke, to express ‘ forget,’ &c., does not 
militate against the assertion above made, for 
the two parts of the term are still distinct 
words, which are merely thrown together 
into a phrase, for the purpose of definiteness 
of conversation.”* 

Mr. Summers, Professor of Chinese in 
King’s College, London, somewhat modifies 
these statements — 

“ In the general written language of China, 
scarcely any change has taken place; but in 
the general spoken language of the Court, we 
do find the union of syllables to form com¬ 
pounds ; and in the spoken dialects it is car¬ 
ried still further; yet, from want of cultiva¬ 
tion by the literary classes, these develope- 
ments are in their rough state, and may be 
compared with the rugged expression of a 
Yorkshire rustic, or the state of the English 
language before the era of the Reformation.”t 

The rigid monotonic habit of the language 
necessarily induces a deficiency in variety of 
sounds, which is compensated for by the use 
of tones and phrases. Of the tones there are 
eight, the number of them in actual use vary¬ 
ing in the different dialects. The necessity of 
these is obvious. The number of real Chinese 
sounds, unvaried by tones, is little more than 
three hundred. By the use of the tones 
they are increased to about one thousand. 
But even this is a limited supply, and the 
Chinese are in consequence necessitated to 
have many characters under one and the 
same sound. “There is an instance in 
which two hundred and forty-seven words, 
represented in writing by as many distinct 
characters, have the same sound. This 
constitutes a great difficulty in the com¬ 
munication of ideas, and renders mistakes 
both easy and frequent. In order to prevent 
the confusion likely to arise from this paucity 
of sounds, the Chinese are in the habit of as¬ 
sociating cognates and synonymes, and of 
combining individual terms into set phrases, 
which are as regularly used in the accustomed 
form, as compound words in our own lan¬ 
guage. Hence the Chinese has become a 
language of phrases; and it is necessary to 
learn, not only the terms and the tones, but 
the system of collocation also ; which in that 

* “China: its stateandprospects,"pp. 162, 163. 

t “ Lecture on the Chinese Language and Li¬ 
terature,” pp. 7, 8. 
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country is the more important, on account of 
the paucity of words, and the number of 
terms resembling each other in sound, though 
differing in sense.” | 

The Birmese, Siamese, Khambogan, Thi¬ 
betan, are also of the monosyllabic family, 
but less rigidly so than the Chinese, there 
being a tendency in some of them to phonetic 
cohesion, and to relax into dissyllables. “ In 
the Siamese a structural process involving a 
sense of harmony may be detected in the 
phonetic prolongation of the last words into 
compounds ”§ In the Khambogan there may 
also be traced a dissyllabic tendency. “ Bir¬ 
man occupies a remarkable position between 
the purely monosyllabic or incohesive and 
the cohesive phonologies. Its words are in 
general monosyllables, but it possesses the 
power of phonetic union, and the sense of 
polysyllabic harmony.” || In this language 
the tones are reduced to two, the light and 
the grave. In Thibetan the tones are en¬ 
tirely lost, and the formation of dissyllables 
has been induced. This has not, however, 
been carried to a great extent; and, retentive 
of the monosyllable, this language indulges 
in few polysyllabic words. 

“The grand feature of polytonic^ lan¬ 
guages is the incapacity of phonetically coih- 
bining words. If the races that possess them 
become highly civilized, the languages will 
necessarily become elaborate and rich in ideo¬ 
logic forms and powers, because the growth 
of intellect and language is one. But the tonic 
phonology will preserve the concrete ideology. 
So long as it remains, a language may ideologi¬ 
cally receive the highest culture and elabora¬ 
tion which human intellect can give, but it can¬ 
not cease to be cumbrous and crude, and it is 
therefore incapable of adequately expressing 
the more subtle, refined, and complex action 
of the mind. It may be full of the elements 
of all varieties of expression, but it is rude 
and unwieldy. It is in this tonic impediment 
to the union of words, and not in any radical 
discordance in ideology, that the essential dif¬ 
ference between the Chinese and the English, 
the Birmese and the Latin, consists. It is 
from this that all the other leading differences 
flow. Remove this impediment, and the 
words, hitherto crude, solid, and isolated, are 
capable of becoming plastic, fluent, attrac¬ 
tive, and assimilative, sentient of every varia¬ 
tion of idea, and of every change in other 


+ Medhurst's “ China,” p. 167. 

§ “Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. vii., 
p. 56. 

|| Ibid. p. 55. 

“ Polytonic in their general vocalization, mo¬ 
notonic in single words." 
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words brought into remotest relation with 
them. It is like the difference between the 
rude masonry of the Polynesian tribes without 
tool or cement — nothing but rough and rigid 
blocks in which to body forth their highest 
conceptions—and the architectural triumphs 
of European art, in which grand and beautiful 
ideas, once but the inmates of the mind, have 
taken up their abode.”* 

Let us now glance at the contrast presented 
in the American languages, and their extra¬ 
ordinary power of phonetic cohesion. Sylla¬ 
ble is piled on syllable, until a formidable 
mass of aggregated sounds presents itself, 
and the attempt is perpetually made to speak 
of objects in groups. (These bunch words of 
the Indians Leiber calls holophrastic, from 
oAos, undivided, entire; and <j>paQa, to say, 
express, utter forth. Of the principle of 
combination, so prominent in the American 
languages, we shall venture to introduce some 
instances from Schoolcraft, which are of an 
interesting character, showing how from ex¬ 
isting roots new compounds are formed, and 
appropriate names with extreme readiness 
applied to new objects when presented. 

“ It is evident that the Chippewasf pos¬ 
sessed names for a living tree ‘ mittig,’ and a 
string ‘ aiaub,’ before they named the bow 
‘ mittigwaubthe latter being compounded, 
under one of the simplest rules, from the two 
former. It is further manifest that they had 
named earth ‘ akki ’ and ‘ aubik ’ (any solid,, 
stony, or metallic mass), before they bestowed 
an appellation upon the kettle, ‘ akkeek,’ or 
‘ akkikthe latter being derivatives from 
the former. In process of time these com¬ 
pounds became the bases of other compounds; 
and thus the language became loaded with 
double, and triple, and quadruple compounds, 
concrete in their meaning, and formal in their 
utterance. 

“ When the introduction of the metals took 
place, it became necessary to distinguish the 
clay from the iron pot, and the iron from the 
copper kettle. The original compound, ‘ ak¬ 
keek,’ retained its first meaning, admitting 
the adjective noun ‘ piwaubik akkeek,’ iron 
kettle. But a new combination took place to 
designate the copper kettle—‘ miskwaukeek,’ 
red-metal kettle; and another expression to 
designate the brass kettle — ‘ozawaubik ak- 


• “Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” vol. vi., 
pp. 665, 666. 

“All the examples are taken from the Ojibwa 
[Chippewa is merely the Anglicized form of the 
word], the mother language of the Algonquins, the 
principles of which have been so long and so justly 
the theme of French eulogy.” 


keek,’ yellow-metal kettle. The former is 
made up from ‘ miskowaubik,’ copper (lite¬ 
rally, red-metal—from ‘ miskwa,’ red, and 
1 aubik,’ the generic above mentioned), and 
‘ akkeek,’ kettle. * Ozawaubik,’ brass, is from 
‘ozawau,’ yellow, and the generic ‘aubik;’ 
the term ‘ akkeek ’ being added in its separate 
form. It may, however, be used in its con¬ 
nected form of ‘ wukkeek,’ making the com¬ 
pound expression, ‘ ozawaubik wukkeek.’ 

“ In naming the horse, ‘ paibaizhikogazhi,’ 
i.e. the animal with solid hoofs, they have 
seized upon the feature which most strikingly 
distinguished the horse from the cleft-footed 
animals, which were the only species known 
to them at the period of the discovery. And 
the word itself affords an example at once, 
both of their powers of concentration, and 
brief yet accurate description, which it may 
be worth while to analyze. ‘ Paizhik ’ is one, 
and is also used as the indefinite article—the 
only article the language possesses. This 
word is further used in an adjective sense, 
figuratively, indicating united, solid, undi¬ 
vided. And it acquires a plural signification 
by doubling or repeating the first syllable, 
with a slight variation of the second. Thus 
‘ pai-baizhik ’ denotes not one or an, but se¬ 
veral ; and, when thus used in the context, 
renders the noun governed plural. * Oskuzh ’ 
is the nail, claw, or horny part of the foot of 
beasts, and supplies the first substantive qjem- 
ber of the compound ‘ gauzh.’ The final 
vowel is from ‘ ahwaisi,’ a beast; and the 
marked o, an inseparable connective, the of¬ 
fice of which is to make the two members 
coalesce and harmonize. The expression thus 
formed becomes a substantive, specific in its 
application. It may be rendered plural like 
the primitive nouns; may be converted into 
a verb; has its diminutive, derogative, and 
local form ; and, in short, is subject to all the 
modifications of other substantives. 

“ Most of the modern nouns are of this 
complex character; and they appear to have 
been invented to designate objects, many of 
which were necessarily unknown to the In¬ 
dians in the primitive ages of their existence. 
Others, like their names for a copper kettle 
and a horse, above mentioned, can date their 
origin no further back than the period of the 
discovery. Of this number of nascent words 
are most of their names for those distilled or 
artificial liquors for which they are indebted 
to Europeans. Their name for water, ‘ neebi;' 
lor the fat of animals, ‘weenin;’ for oil or 
grease, ‘ pimmidai;’ for broth, ‘ naubob;’ and 
for blood, ‘ miskwi;’ belong to a very remote 
era, although all but the first appear to be 
compounds. Their names lor the tinctures or 
extracts derived from the forest, and used as 
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tlyes or medicines, or merely as agreeable 
drinks, are mostly founded upon the basis of 
the word ‘ aubo,’ a liquid, although this word 
is never used alone. Thus— 

‘ Shomin-aubo,’ wine, from ‘ Shomin,’ a 
grape, ‘ abo,’ a liquor. 

‘ Ishkodaiw-aubo,’ spirits, from ‘Ishko- 
dai,’ fire, &c. 

‘ Mishimin-aubo,’ cider, from ‘ Mislii- 
min,’ an apple, &c. 

‘ Totosh-aubo,’ milk, from ‘ Tbtbsh,’ the 
female breast, &c. 

‘ Shiew-aubo,’ vinegar, from ‘Sheewun,’ 
sour, &c. 

‘ Annibeesh-aubo,’ tea, from ‘ annibc- 
shun,’ leaves, &c. 

‘ Ozhibiegun-aubo,’ ink, from ‘ ozhibie- 
gai,’ he writes. &c.”* 

Again—“Ask a Chippewa the name for 
rock, and he will answer, ‘ auzhebik.’ The 
generic import of ‘ aubik’ has been explained. 
Ask him the name for red rock, and he will 
answer, ‘ miskwaubik’; for white rock, and he 
will answer, ‘ waubaubik’; for black rock, 
‘ mukkuddawaubik’; for yellow rock, ‘ozah- 
waubik’; for green rock, ‘ozahwushkwaubik’; 
for bright rock, ‘ wassayaubik’; for smooth 
rock, ‘ shoiskwaubik,’ &c.; compounds in 
which the words, red, black, yellow, &c., unite 
with ‘aubik.’ Pursue this inquiry, and the 
following forms will be elicited— 

Impersonal .t 

Miskwaubik-ud, It (is) a red rock. 

Waubaubik-ud, It (is) a white rock. 

Mukkuddawaubik-ud, It (is) a black rock. 
Ozahwaubik-ud, It (is) a yellow rock. 

Wassayaubik-ud, It (is) a bright rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-ud, It (is) a smooth rock. 
Personal. 

Miskwaubik-izzi, He (is) a red rock. 
Waubaubik-izzi, He (is) a white rock. 

Mukkuddawaubik-izzi, He (is) a black rock. 
Ozahwaubik-izzi, He (is) a yellow rock. 
W assayaubik-izzi. He (is) a bright rock. 

Shoiskwaubik-izzi, He (is) a smooth rock. 

“ Add ‘ bun’ to these terms, and they are 
made to have passed away ; prefix ‘ tah’ to 
them, and their future appearance is indi¬ 
cated. The word ‘is’ in the translations, 
although marked with parentheses, is not 
deemed to be wholly gratuitous. There is, 
strictly speaking, an idea of existence given 
to these compounds by the particle ‘ au’ in 
‘ aubik,’ which seems to be, indirectly, a deri¬ 


* “ History, Condition, and Prospects of the In¬ 
dian tribes of the United States,” vol. ii. pp. 389,390. 

f The distinction of words into animate and in¬ 
animate is deeply interwoven with the structure 
of the language. 


vative from that great and fundamental root 
of the language,‘iau.’ ‘Bik’ is apparently 
the radix of the expression for rock.” J 

The following are a few examples in which 
the adjective is combined with the substan¬ 
tive, the verb, and the pronoun— 
Keezhamonedo aupiidush s-hawainemik, God 
prosper you. 

Aupadush nau kinwainzh pimmaudizziyun, 
May you live long. 

Bishegaindaugoozziwag meegwunig, They 
(are) beautiful feathers. 

Monaudud maishkowaugumig, Strong drink 
(is) bad. 

In a previous paper % we adverted to the 
adoption of the syllabic system in connexion 
with these languages, in which words, from 
their polysyllabic redundancy, when written 
alphabetically, assume an almost interminable 
aspect. The signs, expressive of syllables, 
prevent the necessity of this alphabeticsd ex¬ 
pansion, and present the words in a curt, brief 
form. Their acquirement by the Indian, both 
as to reading and writing, is without diffi¬ 
culty. The manuscript requires neither much 
time nor space. It is quickly written, and 
portable when finished, a matter of no small 
moment to the Indian when on his hunting 
expeditions, and moving about from place to 
place. It is apparent how desirable it is that 
our Christian Indians should be furnished with 
“the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
us wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus,” more particularly in conse¬ 
quence of their long and unavoidable absences 
from the means of grace, and their exposure 
to the proselyting energy of the Romish 
priesthood; and the syllabic system has 
proved a ready forge, from whence we have 
been enabled expeditiously to furnish our 
converts with “ the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.” 

It would be, however, a serious misappre¬ 
hension to suppose that the syllabic system is 
so adequate to meet the exigencies of the In¬ 
dian language that it might be exclusively 
pursued, and the use of the Roman charac¬ 
ters be superseded. We wish our readers to 
be acquainted with the views on this subject 
of the Rev. J. Hunter, our Missionary at 
Cumberland Station. He is our best Indian 
linguist, and thoroughly conversant with the 
language of the Crees; so much so, that not 
only is he an able translator, having ren¬ 
dered the Gospels and Prayer-Book into that 
tongue in the Roman character, but he is fully 
competent to address his people extempo- 


X “ History, Condition,” &c., vol. ii. p. 397. 
| March 1833, pp. 63-68. 
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raneously in their own language. HU testi¬ 
mony is therefore of great weight. We 
honour the Missionary who masters the ver¬ 
nacular of the people to whom he may be 
sent, and who, believing that he is justified in 
looking for the help of the Spirit of God, 
rests not until he is able to speak to the hea¬ 
then in their own tongue “ the wonderful works 
of God.” We are disposed to think that the 
cases are few where positive inability is the 
hindrance to this attainment. Where, un¬ 
happily, this is the case, it ought to be inter¬ 
preted as a providential disqualification for 
the work. But there ought to be much 
searching of heart as to whether the cause is 
not to be found in want of diligence and suit¬ 
able application. This, when indulged in, 
indicates far more serious defects than ina¬ 
bility, namely', want of constraining love to 
the Saviour and the sinners whom He came to 
save. — defects which, unless rectified, amount 
to a disqualification of the most decided cha¬ 
racter. The man who, in a devoted spirit, 
having surmounted this difficulty, has access 
to the hearts of his people through the me¬ 
dium of their own language, without an in¬ 
terpreter, is indeed a Missionary — “ a work¬ 
man that needeth not to be ashamed,” “meet 
for the Master's use, and prepared unto every 
good work.” 

We now refer to Mr. Hunter’s communica- 

“ I handed the bishop* Mr. Budd’s journal 
and my own for his perusal: I also showed 
him the fair copy of the Prayer-Book in 
Cree. He agrees with me that there can be 
no doubt that the Cree language can be 
written with the Roman characters, and 
fluently read in them. He thinks the syl¬ 
labic characters are valuable for the old 
Indians, but does not wish me to prepare 
much with them, but rather to devote my 
time to translating and writing the language 
with the Roman characters, and also, if pos¬ 
sible, to prepare a grammar of them. The 
bishop pronounces very correctly with the 
Roman characters, and Mr. M'Donald can 
also read them at once very easily. There 
are several also about this station who can 
read and write with them. What has kept 
them back is the want of printed books. I 
have not a single passage printed in the Ro¬ 
man characters to put into their hands ; but I 
am looking with pleasure to the return of my 
boat from Norway House, when I hope to find 
in my packages, left at York Factory the whole 
of last winter, a good supply of Watts’s Cate¬ 
chism in Cree; and this autumn I hope also to 
receive by the ship the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

* On his visit to Cumberland, vide pp. 64—66. 


These I shall place in the hands of my Bible 
and Testament classes, and I trust I am not 
too sanguine in looking forward to the in¬ 
tense delight I shall experience when I hear 
the children reading fluently to their parents, 
and the old people at home, the glorious go¬ 
spel of God in their own tongue. I shall then 
feel that I have not laboured in vain. 

“ In the Otchipwe [Ojibwa, Chippewa] lan¬ 
guage, a kindred dialect to the Cree, I have 
seen several translations, viz. two grammars, 
the New Testament, the Prayer-book, &c., and 
there is also a dictionary by the Rev. F. Ba¬ 
raga, Missionary at L’Ause, Lake Superior, in 
all of which the Roman characters are used ; 
but there is no syllabic system, I believe, 
adopted for that language. I was struck with 
the remark made by a Missionary, and quoted 
in the ‘ Church Missionary Intelligencer,’ 
as it contained the very reason why I did not 
adopt for my own use the syllabic system, 
but have always written my translations with 
the Roman characters. The remark was, in 
substance, this — ‘ that if he were about to draw 
up a syllabarium for a language, his first in¬ 
quiry would be, Are all the syllables in that 
language open or shut syllables ? that is, do 
they end with a vowel, or do they end with a 
consonant ? If the latter of the two, that is, 
shut syllables, he would abandon the attempt.’+ 
Now, I should have little difficulty in showing 
that the larger proportion of syllables in the 
Cree language are shut syllables, and end 
with a consonant. The Cherokee language, 
I believe, contains all open syllables, and is 
therefore well adapted to a syllabic system, 
but not so the Cree or the Otchipwe. I might 
give a list of formative syllables, found at the 
commencement of words, and attaching their 
own meaning to the word—such as, kisk, 
kist, kusk, pim, tip, sook, kwask, pask, and 
innumerable others, all ending with a conso¬ 
nant. In the verbal affixes the same will be 
found to be the case. All the transitive verbs 
take affixes, all ending in a consonant. Now, 
with a syllabic system which can only express 
open syllables, such as ma, me, mo, ma; pa, 
pe, po, pa; na, ne, no, na; ka, ke, ko, ka, Sec., 
these affixes are mixed up and confused, and 
no assistance is given to the correct pronun¬ 
ciation of the word. Not to multiply exam¬ 
ples from the verbs, I will add a few from the 
nouns, to show that the Cree language is 
mainly made up of shut syllables, as— 

“ Pim-at-ise-win, life. — This word is made 
up of pim, a formative syllable, signifying the 
going on, the advance; at, nature, or life; ise, 
so; and win, a substantive termination. 

t The Rev. S. A. Worcester, Agent of the Boston 
Board of Missions. Vide “ Church Missionary In¬ 
telligencer for March 1853, p. 67. 
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“ Again, Sook-at-isc-win, strength. — Sook is 
another formative syllable, signifying power. 
The other syllables are the same as in the pre¬ 
ceding word, all but one ending in a conso- 

“ Again, Pahsk-isc-kun, a gun. — Pask, a 
formative syllable, signifying to open, or burst; 
ise, so ; hun, a substantive termination of in- 
strumentive nouns. 

“ Here, again, words crowd upon the 
memory, the syllables of which, if written or 
pronounced according to the etymology of the 
words, end with a consonant, and not a vowel. 
Now, to write ‘ pim-at-ise-win ’ with the sylla¬ 
bic characters, we have to take, first, a part of 
‘ pirn,’ and write pc; then the remainder of pan 
and part of at, and write ma; then the remainder 
of at and part of ise, and write te; then the 
remainder of ise, se; then part of the substan¬ 
tive termination win, and write we ; and finish 
the word off with a sign for n. This word, 
written in the Roman characters according 
to the etymology of the word, and the syllabic 
characters, would stand thus — 

Roman characters, Pim at ise win. 
Syllabic characters, Pe ma te se we n. 

“Now, to write with the syllabic charac¬ 
ters the verb ‘ Meen-it-in-a-waw,’ I give you, 
which word is made up in the following way, 

Meen, Give thou him. 

Meen it, He gives me. 

Meen it in, I give thee. 

Meen it in a waw, I give you. 

This word would be written with the sylla¬ 
bic characters in the following way—first, 
part of the imperative meen, and write me ; 
then the remainder of the imperative and pan 
of the affix it, and write ne ; then the re¬ 
mainder of the affix it and part of the affix in, 
and write te ; now the remainder of the affix 
in and part of the affix awaw, and write na ; 
then another part of the awaw, and write wa; 
and finish off the word with a sign for the 
letter w. I will now write these two words in 
the Roman and syllabic characters — 

Roman characters, Meen it in awaw. 

Syllabic characters, Me ne te na wa w. 

“ That my division of the word into sylla¬ 
ble? is the correct one is evident, because 
each syllable or affix added to the;verb or root 
alters its meaning, and at each stage the word 
is complete in itself. As, meen, give thou him; 
then add the affix it, and we obtain, as the re¬ 
sult, meenit, he gives me; then add another 
affix in, and we have mccnitin, I give thee; 
and, lastly, add the affix awaw, and we have 


[march, 

the complete word, meenitinawaw, I give you : 
but this word also requires the personal pro- 
before it, ke, for keyah ; when the word 
would stand, ke meenitinawaw, I give you. This 
word at each stage in the syllabic syllables has 
meaning ; but with the Roman characters 
m able to show each affix clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly, and the word has a complete meaning 
kith each change. 


SYLLABIC CHARACTERS. 


Men 


Mee 


Me ne te n 
t add any n 


I think I need r 
to show that the Cree language is prin¬ 
cipally made up of shut syllables, ending with 
consonant, of which boih myself and Mrs. 
Hunter, as well as Mr. Budd and Peter Eras- 
s, feel fully persuaded. If so, it can only 
very imperfectly and obscurely written 
with the syllabic characters. No doubt the 
words will be suggested by them to the mind 
of an Indian, and he will understand their 
meaning; but I fear no European who con¬ 
fines himself to these characters will ' see 
clearly the etymology of the words, together 
with file affixes and prefixes, formative sylla- 

“ I would therefore earnestly press upon 
ray brethren the importance of writing out, 
for their own use and the rising generation, 
their translations in the Roman characters — 
writing them out carefully in these characters 
first, and then turning them into the syllabic 
characters for the use of the old people and 
those not likely to learn to read with the En¬ 
glish characters. 

“ I have dwelt rather long upon this sub¬ 
ject ; but its importance must be my apology. 
I have thought long and anxiously upon the 
matter, and am very desirous to give my 
people the word of God in a written form. 
The delay which has taken place in the print¬ 
ing of my translations has prevented me from 
doing so; yet that delay has not been without 
its advantages. It has enabled me to put my 
translations in a more perfect form than I could 
have done some years ago, and it has also 
given me an opportunity for studying more 
closely the comparative merits of the Roman 
and syllabic characters : and I feel more than 
ever thankful that I directed my principal at¬ 
tention to the former.” 

* “ At each of these threo stages no meaning is 
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